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Simoneaux Elected 
Head Of Blue Goose; 


Stumpf New Officer 


New Orleans General Agent Most 
Loyal Grand Gander of Fire 


Insurance Fraternity 
MEMBERSHIP TOTALS 14,170 


Stumpf, Paterson Manager GAB, 
Elected Grand Keeper; 1961 
Convention in Eastern City 














Jules E. Simoneaux, partner in the 
Henry A. Steckler Co., prominent gen- 
eral agents in New Orleans, was elected 
most loyal grand gander of Honorable 
Order of Blue Goose, International, at 
the 50th anniversary grand nest conven- 
tion in Milwaukee last week. He suc- 
ceeds Robert L. Wiseman, well known 
independent adjuster in Washington, 
De. 

Other officers elected last week were 
R. L. Fenerty, member of the Calgary, 
Canada, law firm of Fenerty, McGilliv- 
ry & Robertson, grand supervisor of 
the lock; Mark A. Wells, Los Angeles 
insurance publisher, grand custodian of 
the goslings; Eugene C. Saulcy, state 
agent in Michigan of the Great Ameri- 
can, grand guardian of the nest, and 
Robert F. Stumpf, head of the Paterson, 
\. J. branch of the General Adjustment 
Bureau, new member of the national 
administration, grand keeper of the 
golden goose egg. 


Stumpf Popular Figure 


Mr. Stumpf is highly popular in the 
Eastern field. If tradition is followed 
he will advance to most loyal grand 


sander of Blue Goose four years hence, 
and the following year, 1961, the Grand 
Nest convention will likely be held in 
Atlantic City or New York City. The 
157 gathering is scheduled for New 
Jrleans next August. 

Reelected as Grand Nest officers last 
week were H. L. Mauritson, Fireman’s 
Fund, grand wielder of the goose quill, 
and Hubert O. Wolfe, judge advocate. 
Soth are located in Milwaukee, where 
‘te Grand Nest has permanent head- 
luarters, 

Members of the Garden State Pond 
‘t New Jersey who attended the Grand 
Nest gathering included Mr. Stumpf, 
torge Albiez and Charles Helmstetter. 
‘sanders from New York City Pond 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Carefully fitted protection... 


is a major factor in building your 
business and your reputation as an 
insurance man. Like other well- 
established capital stock companies, 
London & Lancashire’s choice of 
modern coverages gives your assured a 


“custom fit”. 
We think you will agree: 
what serves your assured best 


is best for your business. 


A firm 

friend L L 
z te THE ONDON & ANCASHIRE GROUP 
pony THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

pt ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


= LONDON LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
LANCASHIRE SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
ROUT STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire Department) 
at LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Business For First Half 
Sets All-Time Record 


New business for the first six months of 1956 
reached an all-time high of $59,589,747. 
This represents a 12.6% increase over 
the first six months of last year, which 
was the previous high for the company. 


Life Insurance in force as of 


June 30, 1956 was $966,602, 482. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 








Constitution Changes 
Proposed For NALU 
Washington Meeting 


Would Make State Associations 
Members Rather Than Affiliates 
of Association 


MORE POWERS FOR COUNCIL 








Propose to Give It Authority to 
Overrule Trustees Under 


Certain Conditions 





Washington—Important constitutional 
changes will be voted on at National 
Association of Life Underwriters 67th 
annual convention here September 23-28. 
A proposed new constitution, to replace 
part I of the existing by-laws, would 
abolish the convention as a voting body, 
with transfer of its powers to the Na- 
tional Council, and make state associa- 
tions members of NALU rather than 
affiliates. Also to be acted on by the 
convention is a proposal to give the 
National Council authority in certain 
specific instances to overrule decisions 
of the board of trustees. 

The NALU National Council consists 
of national committeemen and _presi- 
dents of state and local associations, all 
chairmen of conferences and standing 
committees of NALU, the board of trus- 
tees, and all past presidents. 

Six members of the board of trustees 
will be elected at the convention. In- 
cumbents seeking reelection will include 
William S. Hendley, Jr., Mutual of New 
York, Columbia, S. C.; Harry N. Phil- 
lips, CLU, Sun Life of Canada, Detroit; 
Sam B. Starrett, Jr., Guarantee Mutual, 
Omaha, Nebr.; and Jack White, CLU, 
Prudential, Los Angeles. 


Candidates Up for Election 


New candidates seeking election as 
NALU trustees, as announced by Earl 
Schwemm, CLU, Great-West Life in 
Chicago, chairman of the NALU Nomi- 
nating Committee, include Dewey W. 
Kemp, Acacia, Wilmington, Del.; How- 
ard V. Krick, CLU, Penn Mutual, New 
Haven, Conn.; William E. North, New 
York Life, Evanston, Iil.; Benjamin D 
Salinger, CLU, Mutual Benefit, New 
York City; Fisher E. Simmons, Jr., Pan- 
American Life, New Orleans; and 
Robert A. Thweatt, CLU, Peninsular 
Life, Daytona Beach, Fla. Withdrawing 
his previously announced candidacy is 
Melvin S. Blitch, Life of Virginia, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Two incumbent trustees will not seek 
reelection. They are Winslow S. Cobb, 
Jr., Connecticut Mutual, Boston, and 
“OQ. P.” Schnabel, Jefferson Standard, 
San Antonio. Schnabel has been in- 
creasingly active in the Keep America 
Beautiful Campaign, of which he is a 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Insurance Against The Overreaching Of Sovereignty 
By Joun F. X. Finn 


Dean, Fordham University School of Law 


This paper was presented as an address by Dr. Finn before the Life Insurance 


svetion of the 


American Bar Association meeting in Dallas this week. 


It is reproduced 


n full because of its importance to the insurance industry, its timeliness and his conclu- 
‘ ine urging legislative action to curb the overreaching of state and Federal Government 


this fie ld. 


“We have staked the whole future of 
‘is country, not upon the power of gov- 
from it. We have staked 
American civilization upon 
mankind — for 


mment, far 
the future of 
the capacity of self- 
svernment.” 


Madison 


sovereignties 


—James 
From time immemorial 
iawve reached out to regulate industries 
fected with a public interest. And from 
ime immemorial industry has inquired 
s to the jurisdiction of sovereignty. 
Has it gone too far? Is government 
verreaching 2? And if so, what, if any- 
‘ing, can be done about it? Nowhere is 
e quest for answers to such inquiries 
more intriguing than in the twilight 
wnes of federalism and the shadowy 
joundaries between state and nation, A 
brief exploration of some of such zones 
nd boundaries may prove useful. 


I. HISTORY 


(4) Armstrong Committee Investigation 


I 


Precisely 50 years ago the sovereign 
state of New York reached into the life 
insurance industry of that state and set 
s house in order by the investigation 
1 Report of the Armstrong Commit- 
tee, with specific recommendations for 
legislation which were duly enacted into 
lax. And such enactments had a pro- 
ound effect, not only on New York 
fe insurance companies but on foreign 
mpanies admitted to do business in 
New York and upon the insurance laws 
fmany other jurisdictions. 

In retrospect none will say that in 
the light of the business conditions of 
1% such a visitation of sovereignty was 
not wholesome and beneficial, however 
much there may be disagreement here 
id there with the rigor of one recom- 
mendation or another, or with the an- 
achronism of continuing 1906 safeguards 
in modern 1956. 


(B) Temporary National Economic 
Committee Investigation 


In 1939, a special committee, appointed 
w Congress to investigate concentration 
i economic power, spent considerable 
me examining the insurance business, 


especially the life insurance business. 
investigators combed through files of 
ompanies and insurance trade associa- 


tions and executives were 


alled to 


numerous 
‘ Washington to testify. Al- 
though the examination set out to find 
thatever evils it could the dearth of evil 
td to a paucity of result. 

Over the years there have been other 
astances in which sovereignties have 
‘ome inio close official contact with the 
‘surance industry. Recent examples 
‘re found in the areas of (a) invest- 


nents in common stock, (b) acquisition 
teal estate, (c) welfare plans, (d) 
variable annuities, (e) taxation of life 


isurance companies, (f) regulation of 
‘surance company advertising and (g) 
1 proposals for sovereign indemnity for 
: Portion of industrial liability to the 
public arising from the construction or 
Peration of facilities for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. 

-et us review these areas seriatim: 


(2) Investments in common stock. 


, 
Jnly this year, when the Connecticut 


General Life Insurance Co., chartered in 
‘nnecticut, and authorized to do busi- 
Pg in New York, sought to acquire 


¢ of the outstanding capital stock of 
National Fire Insurance Co., likewise 


“lartered in Connecticut and licensed to 





do business in the state of New York, 
the sovereignty forbade the acquisition. 
The New York Attorney General wrote 


an opinion, dated January 20, 1956, in 
which he stated that if the proposed 
common stock acquisition of the Fire 


Insurance Co. by the Life Insurance Co. 
was consummated, the Superintendent 
of Insurance would be acting within his 
authority in determining that the Life 
Insurance Co. would not qualify to ¢ 
business in the state. This determina- 
tion undoubtedly reflected continuing in- 
fluence of the perspective of the Arm- 
strong Report lef. the reference to 
“flagrant abuses” in the Guardian Life 
case, at 308 N. Y. 183 and 130 N. -Y. 
Supp. (2d) 712 (1954)] and of such a 
decision as Firemen’s Insurance Co. of 
Newark v. Beha, 30 Fed. (2) 539, in 
which it was held that an = insurance 
company which invested in the common 


stock of other insurance companies a 
sum of money which was more than its 
entire surplus had not complied with 


former $56 of the New York Insurance 
Law in that such investments were held 
not to have been of the same general 
character required of domestic com- 
panies. Nevertheless, the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co, strenuously 
urged that in its case disallowance of 
so-called ineligible investments would 
still leave the company in a sound finan 
cial condition as measured by New York 
standards, and that its proposed acquisi- 
tion of 80% or more of the capital stock 
of the Fire Insurance Co. would not be 
in violation of the New York Insurance 
Law. 

Perhaps the strength of this argument 
is reflected in the report of the New 
York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Insurance Rates and Regulation, trans- 
mitted to the Legislature in March, 1956, 
in which the Committee stated at page 
14: 

“The subject of investments is still a 
vital one and presents a problem which 
requires continuous study and examina 
tion... . It was not anticipated that the 
1951 amendments would solve the prob- 
lem for all time. The very nature of 
investment in a fluctuating economy dic- 
tates otherwise. We feel that those 
advocating a new ‘basket’ provision 
should be afforded an opportunity to 
present their views. It may well be that 
some suitable amendment can be devised 
which will not impair the financial struc- 
ture of the insurers or lessen the con- 
fidence of the insuring public in the 
stability of the insurance companies... . 
New problems or old problems in a new 
dress affecting the business of insurance 
have risen. All are of importance and 
require legislative attention if not actual 
legislation.” 

Manifestly, the spirit of this report is 
one of cooperation and good will to the 
industry. It is the very antithesis of 
overreaching. That suggests the happy 
possibility that if in the future another 
“Connecticut General” case comes into 
focus it will be dealt with more under- 
standingly. 


(b) Acquisition of Real Estate 


Rarely has the clash between sover- 
eignty and management been more viv- 


idly highlighted than in the case of 
Guardian Life Insurance Co. vy. Bohlin- 
ger, 308 N. Y. 174, decided at the 


threshhold of 1955. In that case the in- 
surance company purchased real estate 
which it considered “an ideal spot for 
an investment in an office building” and 
it purchased the property for “rental,” 





but with the thought in mind of design- 
ing the building so that it could be used 
for its accounting activities and for tem- 
porary storage of its records. 

The New York Superintendent of In- 
surance decided that the company’s ac- 
quisition was not for the “convenient 
accommodation” of its business and ac- 
cordingly, after a hearing, refused to ap- 
prove the purchase. 

The administrative determination was 
reviewed right up to the highest court 
of the state and that court affirmed the 
Superintendent’s annulment of the pur- 
chase, affirming the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, which had acted 
by a divided court (284 A. D. 110, 134 
N. Y. S. (2) 705). Mr. Justice Dore, 
dissenting in the Appellate Division, 
urged that although the insurance busi- 
“affected by public interest and 
therefore requires regulation,” neverthe- 
“reasonable regulation in the public 
interest is one thing. Management and 
complete right to control business policy 
placed in the hands of a single admin- 


ness is 


less, 


istrator is quite another; and, if per- 
mitted, would tend to take the private 
property in question and make the in- 
surance business pro tanto a matter 


of state ownership and dominion.” 

But the highest court held otherwise, 
and ruled that to the ig te indicated 
management policy is to determined 
by the state, and not by Be tir There 
are those who disagree with the result, 
but it is needless to say that the law 
will be obeyed. 

Another facet of the Guardian Life 
case was the determination of the high- 
est court of New York that the Super- 
intendent’s ruling was not subject to 
more than what was called “threshold 
judicial review,” and that the legislature 
in effect provided that an administrative 
action is not open to judicial review 
when it fails to say affirmatively that 
the right to such review exists. 

This sent the industry to the legisla 
ture for procedural] relief, and as a result 
Section 34 of the New York Insurance 
Law was amended as of April 21, 1956, 
to provide that “any” order of the Su- 
perintendent is judicially 


reviewable, 
whether or not a specific grant of ju- 


dicial review is set forth in various sec- 
tions of the statute. 

Thus the legislature overcame the 
drastic procedural doctrine enunciated 


by the court. 

Turning now to an instance of super- 
vision by sovereignty of a subject mat- 
ter in which the insurance industry has 
a cognate though not a direct interest, 
we touch upon the subject of welfare 
plans: 


(c) Welfare Plans 
A bill has 


been introduced in the 
United States Senate (S. 3873) which 
would require registration by all types 
of employe welfare and pension benefit 
plans covering 25 or more employes, and 
in case of employers with 100 or more 
employes the bill would require the fil- 
ing of annual reports. This bill, called 
. “Discosure Bill,” rather than a “Regu- 
latory Bill,” was introduced against a 
factual background indicating that over 
75,000,000 persons are now covered in 
some measure by employe welfare fund 
programs. Annual contributions to them 
total more than $6.8 billion. Pension re- 
serves in connection with them have 
been piled up in the amount of $20 mil- 
lion to $25 million. 

Senator Douglas, who introduced the 
bill, has stated that: “Grave abuses and 
many opportunities for abuse have been 
revealed by our investigations, although 
the great majority of the plans seem to 
be honestly and responsibly adminis- 
tered.” 

It is true that the bill calls for dis- 


others than insurance com- 
the insurance industry must 
Senator Douglas’ fur- 
ther statement that: “The agency 
charged for the administration of the 
act under this bill would be the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, although 


closure by 
panies, but 
be interested in 


the subcommittee found this allocation 
of responsibility its most difficult deci- 
sion.” 

Similarly, the insurance industry must 
be interested in the fact that the Fed- 
eral sovereignty in the person of the 
SEC has been scrutinizing variable an- 
nuities. 


(d) Variable Annuities 


On June 19, 1956, the Securities 
Exchange Commission began a_ court 
test in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia by seeking 
an injunction to halt the sale of annuity 
policies by the Variable Annuity Life 
Insurance Co, of America, Ine., with 
headquarters in Washington. The con- 
tention of the SEC apparently is that 


and 


under variable annuity contracts the 
company is not obligated to pay a 
fixed sum periodically, as are issuers of 
conventional annuities, and since the 
company’s contract calls for the pay- 
ment periodically of sums varying in 


amount (depending upon the value of an 
underlying fund invested in common 


stocks or in other equity-type invest- 
ments) the SEC claims that the com- 
pany’s contract is an investment con- 
tract and a certificate of interest or 
participation in a profit-sharing agree- 
ment within the definition of the term 
“security” contained in the Securities 
Act of 1933. Hence the offer of sale of 
such a contract, according to the SEC, 


is subject to the registration provisions 
of the Act. The insurance company con- 
tends, on the other hand, that variable 
annuities are a relatively new form of 


life insurance contract. It contends, 
therefore, that it is insurance business, 
and like every other insurance business 


should be regulated in accordance with 
the laws of the 48 states and the terri- 
tories, under the supervision of the In- 
surance Commissioners of those sover- 
eign jurisdictions. 

It will be interesting to follow the 
progress of the test case on this highly 
controversial subject matter. 

In the meantime, we turn the tapestry 
to another subject: 


(e) Taxation of Life Insurance 
Companies 

Gi) Kederal—On 

direct impact by sovereignty 
insurance industry was made 

actment of the Life 


1956, a 
upon the 
by the en- 
Insurance Co. Tax 


March 13, 


\ct, which provides a tax on life insur- 
ance companies for the year 1955. It 
has been called a “stopgap” bill, and in 


this connection the Secretary of the 
Treasury has stated: 
“IT suggest that an attempt be made 


to develop a method of taxing life insur- 


ance companies like other business, on 
the basis of their entire income from all 
sources, with appropriate deductions for 


their expenses and additions to their re- 
serves against policy contracts. 

It is estimated that the tax imposed 
on life insurance companies for the cal- 
endar year 1955 under this Act will be 
$248,000,000. If the life insurance com- 
panies had continued to pay taxes under 


the formula in effect in 1954 the tax on 
1955 income would have been $197,000,- 
000. Hence there is an indicated increase 
in taxes of $51,000,000. The implications 
of this figure for the future are best 
drawn from Mr. Justice Cardoza’s 
thought when he wrote: “A few strokes 
of the brush. The rest is for the ima- 


gination of the artist.” 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Named General Agent for 
Colonial Life in New York 





Fabian Bachrach 


BERNARD J. LYTTLE 


Appointment of Bernard J. Lyttle, 
CLU, as general agent for Colonial Life 
of America with offices at 654 Madison 
Avenue, New York, has been announced. 

Mr. Lyttle entered the life insurance 
business as an agent ten years ago. Since 
1953, his management experience has in- 
cluded responsibilities as district man- 
ager and later as assistant general agent 
with New England Life. 

Mr. Lyttle received a bachelor of arts 
degree from Brooklyn College which he 
attended after graduation from Bishop 
Loughlin High School. While at college, 
he served as president of the Newman 
Club and on the committee of student 
affairs. 

He received 
1950 and was 
in Life Insurance 


his CLU designation in 
awarded the Certificate 
Agency Management 
by the American College in 1952. 

Mr. Lyttle is a member of the New 
York CLU Chapter and the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York. He is 
also a member of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association where he recently served as 
educational vice president of the Long 
Island Branch of the agents training 
course. He served as an instructor for 
the Life Underwriter’s Training Council 
and has taught CLU classes. 

Mr. Lyttle is a veteran of World War 
II, having served in the Southwest Pa- 
cific. 


Union Mutual Director 

Rolland E. Trish, president of Union 
Mutual Life, Portland, Me., announced 
the election to the company’s board of 
directors of William H. Chisholm of 
New York, president of the Oxford Pa- 
per Co. 

Mr. Chisholm was elected to serve the 
unexpired term of Edward W. Cox, who 
resigned after 40 years’ continuous serv- 
ice to Union Mutual both as an active 
member of the board and as a member 
of the finance committee. In accepting 
Mr. Cox’s resignation, the board passed 
a special resolution honoring him for 
his four decades of guidance and service. 

Mr. Chisholm, who is the third gen- 
eration of his family to head the Ox- 
ford Paper Co., was elected to that post 
last April at the age of 38. Graduating 
from Yale University in 1940, Mr. Chis- 
holm joined Oxford in that year. He 
became a director and a vice president 
of the company in 1950. 

In addition to his duties with Oxford, 
Mr. Chisholm also serves as a director 
of the Rumford Falls Power Co. and the 
Rumford Falls Light Co. in Rumford, 
Me., and as a director of the Zonite 
Products Corp., New York. 


Mass. Mutual Had 508 
Quality Award Winners 


In announcing the 1956 National Qual- 
ity Awards received by representatives 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life, Vice 
President Charles H. Schaaff stated that 
508 members of the company’s field force 
qualified this year, which is a 25% in- 
crease over the 1955 figure. Annually, 
since 1944, the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Association 
have awarded National Quality Awards 
to life insurance representatives who 
have written a high volume of casualty 
business that has shown a low lapse 
ratio. The Massachusetts Mutual has 
31 representatives who qualified 
for at least five years, 28 who have 
earned the distinction for 10 years or 
more, and 22 who have received the 
award every year during the 12 years 
that the program has been in existence. 

Mr. Schaaff also indicated that Massa- 
chusetts Mutual has the highest per- 
centage of Chartered Life Underwriters 
in the life insurance industry, and he 
feels that the professional training re- 
ceived through such courses of study is 
a major factor in the company’s attain- 
ment of an above average sales record 
with a gratifying record of persistency. 


have 
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New York Life Appoints 12 
Training Supervisors 

New York Life has announced the 
appointment of 12 assistant branch office 
managers as training supervisors of the 
company’s field divisions, with headquar- 
ters in the home office. 

The new supervisors, and their former 
locations, are Nathan Tattar, CLU, 
Washington, D. C.; J. Neil McNabnay, 
Detroit; John W. Denton, Lexington, 
Ky.; Harlow D. Gilbertson, CLU, Madi- 


son, Wis.; Robert S. Macy, Casper, 
Wyo.; Lucius H. Kentfield, San Fran- 
cisco; Stanley H. Tobin, Oakland; J. 


Preston Coleman, Jr., CLU, Memphis; 
John T, DeBardeleben, Nashville; Jay R. 
Cummings, Fresh Meadows, N. Y.; Irv- 
ing Frankel, New York City; and Leslie 
F. Farrell, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 











“peoonnet of the Chartered Life Under- 


writer designation is a hallmark of truly 


informed insurance counselor service. 


And so 


it is that we of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of Iowa are proud to number 54 
Chartered Life Underwriters among our field 
and home office associates. 


We contribute wholeheartedly to the Coopera- 


tive Fund and 


include 


CLU studies as an 


integral part of our training program. It is with 






real pleasure that we present engraved CLU 
keys to graduating candidates and pay their 
expenses to attend conferment exercises. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 









FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 









Completes 2,000 Weeks 


Of Consecutive Productioy 

Ben Bloch, Peoria representative 9 
Equitable Life of Iowa for the past 
years, completed 2,000 weeks of consecy 
tive weekly production, as of July 2 
This, company officials, believe, is quit 
possibly the longest record of consecutiy 
weekly production ever attained, 

To commemorate that occasion, M; 
and Mrs. Bloch were flown to De 
Moines August 20 where they wer 
guests at the home office of the company 
At a reception in their honor, a frame 
illuminated scroll, attesting to his record 
was presented by F. W. Hubbell, presi 
dent of the company, and Ray E. Fuller 
agency vice president, reviewed M 
Bloch’s distinguished career. 

Mr. Bloch joined the Equitable Life o 
Iowa in 1916 as Peoria general agent 
retiring ten years later to devote hi 
time to personal production. From th 
beginning, he set as his goal the produc 
tion of at least one application for kif 
insurance each week, and when the com 
pany’s “One-A-Week” Club was founde 
May 1, 1919, he already had 125 week 
to this credit. 

Mr. Bloch has been a notable factor i: 
the civic and fraternal affairs of Peori: 
He is a thirty-second degree Mason an Mr. 
a Shriner. He is a past president of thal tual 
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Life Underwriters Association of Peoria Sen 
the Peoria Advertising and Selling Clu} veld 
the Optimists Club, the Toastmasteg™ “* 
Club and the Intercivic Club Council manas 
past vice president of the Big Brothers at Pa 
and Sisters; past governor of the Opti dictric 
mist International; past member of tha 
Peoria School Board. ward 
perint 
1930, ; 
President Bixby’s Portrait § :....; 


Birthday Gift of Directors 


An unprecedented volume of busines 


written by Kansas City Life agent Life 
throughout the country, and the unvei : 

ing of his portrait as a gift to th Life 
company from its board of directorg™ (Stric 
marked the 60th birthday of W. § A 
Bixby, president of Kansas City Lie Dobbs 
August traditionally is celebrated «gj "Y! 
President’s Birthday Month by mot a 
than 2,000 Kansas City Life agents gj" ‘ 
39 states and the District of Columbia “™pa 
with special emphasis on August 20 dn 
Mr. Bixby’s natal day. August 20 of t! He “A 


year found an all-time record breaking maa 
volume of $6,680,538 exceeding any pr bike 
vious August 20 total in the history Gj. > 





the company. ; : tt i 
Mr. Bixby’s new portrait, painted, mies 
Albert K. Murray, of New York City He 2 
was the keynote of presentation Ceti oo) 
monies held Monday afternoon, Augts iin 
20, at the home office, Kansas Uj © J 
Present were approximately 400 hom 
office employes, members of the boare 
directors and their wives, Mrs. Bixd} Nati 
Mrs. J. B. Reynolds, widow of the [#4 
president of Kansas City Life, an¢ 
number of agents. ; Nati 
Vice President J. A. Budinger Pr tes 


sided at the presentation ceremomits 


- - resi cupa 
and introduced R. Crosby Kemper, Pi rien, 2 
4 F - - af “aSS, 

dent of the City National Bank # vill fo 


Trust Company, and member of Kans rate 





City Life’s Board of Directors. Van Ear! 

Mr. Budinger explained that” mer 
Kemper was the senior member 0 1) rd 4 
Board, with the exception only Of) Moy 4 
Bixby himself. Mr. Kemper paid trou. os 
to Mr. Bixby as a “wonderful presiden ‘ tt 
and spoke of the “great things” acct antes. 
to the company during Mr. Bixbysé holder 








ministration. Mr. Kemper then unv 
the portrait. 
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|, J. Peters, Sales Head 
Boston Mutual, Dies 


yITH COMPANY OVER 30 YEARS 





jarted as Agent in Salem, Rose to 
Director of All Agency 
Sales Operations 





Boston—Lorne J. Peters, sales director 
agencies of Boston Mutual Life, died 
ddenly at his home in West Roxbury, 


LORNE J. PETERS 


Mass. recently. He was 58 years of age. 
Mr. Peters had been with Boston Mu- 
tual since January, 1923, starting in 
Silem as a personal producer in the 
fed. He advanced rapidly to assistant 
manager at Salem and district manager 
at Pawtucket. Under his leadership this 
istrict won the company’s highest 
awards. He was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies on March 29, 
130, and served in that capacity until 
he was elevated to the post of sales 
lirector of agencies in September, 1954. 





Life of Ga. Field Changes 


life of Georgia has opened a new 
istrict office at Thomasville, Ga., headed 
ty Guy T. Dobbs, Jr., as manager. Mr. 
Dobbs became associated with the com- 
pany in 1937, He was promoted from the 
tome office training department. 

In other moves, B. J. Harmon, the 
company’s leading staff manager of 1955, 
Was promoted from Forrest City, Ark., 
‘o district manager at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
€ succeeds Julian Troublefield, who 
resigned to take another position. A. C. 
vanks, Jr., staff manager at Savannah, 
3a, Was promoted to district manager 
at Columbia, S. C. Mr. Banks has been 
associated with Life of Georgia 17 years. 
ue succeeds L. E. Comer, a 25-year 
‘eran who was transferred to the 
‘gency inspection department. 





Nationwide Life Makes 
Underwriting Changes 


Nationwide Life has announced de- 
teased ratings involving many skilled 
“cupations, principally those in the $2 
— In many cases, waiver of premium 
= tollow such reductions to standard 
Earle B. Tilton, director of underwrit- 
«8 lor personal lines, said the liberaliza- 
— does not extend to numerous haz- 
‘tdous occupations which still are ratable 
*( this time. 

In the occupations affected, the liber- 
‘zation will be extended to old policy- 
; ers on a service call request basis 
‘Tom agents. 


Phoenix Mutual Plans 
Three-Day Conference 


AT GREENBRIER, SEPTEMBER 3-6 


Highlight of Meeting Will Be Series of 
Room-Hopping Seminars; Company’s 
Paid Business Up 34% 


Sparked by the theme, “Ride that 
Tide,” a three-day anniversary confer- 
ence will be held by Phoenix Mutual 
Life, September 3-6 at Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Attendance at the conference which 
marks the company’s 105th year of 
operation has been used on meeting 12 
and 17-month sales quotas. 

According to Vice President Herbert 
C. Skiff, chairman of the meeting, the 
Greenbrier conference comes at a time 
when the company’s paid business shows 
a 34% gain for the first seven months of 
1956 over the same period last year. 
Insurance in force has gained 67% in 
the same period, demonstrating the ap- 
propriateness of the conference theme. 

One of the highlights of the conference 
will be a series of eight room-hopping 
seminars, each moderated by three 
Phoneix Mutual fieldmen: Hermann 
Schaar, Dallas; Maurice E. Lescroart, 
Hollis, Long Island; L. Edward F. Kelly, 
Philadelphia; Michael P. Covle, New 
York Uptown; H. Norman Fitter, De- 
troit; James P. Joyce, Springfield, Mass.; 
Iram H. Brewster, Pittsburgh; Walter 
L. Schneck, New York Downtown; B. 
Scott Blanton, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; R. Edwin Wood, San Francisco; J. 
Renwick Montgomery, Philadelphia; Lee 
G. Bodwell, Maine; Richard L. Emer- 
son, Boston; Philip V. Birmingham, St. 
Paul; Lowell A. Weaver, Cleveland; 
William T. Fleming, Philadelphia; D. 
Allen Fisher, Albany; Robert C. Van 
Vleck, Oklahoma ‘City; Thomas Prit- 
chard, Washington; Earl W. Fugate, 
Milwaukee; Arthur H. Dauman, New 
York Lincoln; Albert V. Bianco, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Ralph E. Whitmoyer, 
Detroit; and Ellison F. Beckwith, Bos- 
ton. 

Guest speakers who will address the 
convention are Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant for General Mo- 
tors and educational director for the 
American Trucking Associations; Allen 
L. Dickie, prominent insurance broker 
from Beverly Hills, California, and Har- 
old O. Love, senior member of the 
Detroit law firm of Love, Snyder & 
Lewis. 

A two-day meeting of Phoenix Mu- 
tual managers will be held following the 
close of the general conference. 








CANADIAN PREMIUM TAXES 

Canadian Government reports collec- 
tions of taxes on insurance premiums 
increased to $15,490,611 in the 1955-56 
fiscal year ended March 31 in contrast to 


$14,531,384 in 1954-55. 


Sasesesesesesesesesesesesesesese se sess se se se ses ese SeseSeSrSeSeSeSeS GASH 
EMPIRE 


Has been licensed to do business in 
the State of Maryland 


Our complete line of policies cover— 
LIFE 


ACCIDENT « SICKNESS 


MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE 
President 





and all forms of Group Insurance 


We have General Agency territory open. 
Write or wire for complete details. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, New York 


Pacific Mutual Issues 
New Modified Policy 


MINIMUM AMOUNT IS _ $15,000 
Was Presented to Field Force at Lead- 
ers Conference This Week at 
Bretton Woods 








A new participating life policy is being 
introduced to its field force by Pacific 
Mutual Life. To be known as “Modi- 
fied 2,” the new plan features reduced 
premiums for the first two years. On the 
basis of the present dividend scale, an- 
nual dividends will be available beginning 
at the end of the second policy year 
and, according to Pacific Mutual Actuary 
Oscar Swenson, will substantially offset 
the premium increase thereafter. 

The “Modified 2” will be issued in 
amounts of $15,000 or more, to men and 
women in the age range of 10 to 65. 
The company’s regular underwriting reg- 
ulations will apply and sickness and 
other supplementary benefits may be 
added if desired. 


Some Features of Contract 


Formal presentation of the new “Mod- 
ified 2” policy, and explanation of its 
place in the sales kit will be made by 
Vice President Ralph J. Walker, the 
company’s top sales executive, at the 
annual conference of Pacific Mutual Big 
Tree Top Star Field Leaders, this week 
at Bretton Woods, 'N. H. Previewing its 
sales-service features, Mr. Walker points 
to the “Modified 2’s” favorable cash val- 
ues, giving the plan practical appeal for 
the client interested in the “Split Dollar 
Plan”; for those faced with tax funding 
problems, stock-purchase commitments, 
and, in fact, any situation where life in- 
surance should enter into business-prob- 
lem solution. 

Mr. Walker also anticipates the low 
initial premium of the “Modified 2” to 
elicit favorable response among young 
business and professional men who must 
seek the most for their premium dollar in 
permanent insurance protection. For 
these young quality prospects, Pacific 
Mutual’s top sales executives points out, 
the “Modified 2” offers a veritable “ace 
in the hole,” for it includes the com- 
pany’s One Year Term Dividend Option, 
which permits use of each succeeding an- 
nual dividend to purchase very substan- 
tial additional amounts of protection, 
while the basic policy continues to ac- 
— its substantial backlog of cash 
value. 





Perkins Kalamazoo Manager 

Arnold P. Perkins has been appointed 
American United Life agency manager 
in Kalamazoo, Mich. With 17 years in 
the life and A. & S. insurance business in 
Michigan and Ohio, Mr. Perkins has ex- 
perience as an agent, state manager, and 
agency supervisor. He is a native of 
Hastings, Mich. 


HOSPITAL ¢ SURGICAL 


DOUGLAS S. FELT 
Agency Vice President 
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DO YOU have clients 
with EUROPEAN operations? 
Life insurance is available to them 
at DOMESTIC rates. Let us show you 
how to tap a tremendous market for 
extra volume. 

We consider prospects 

throughout the world 








WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 


271 Madison Ave. (at 40th), N. Y. 16 


Phone: LExington 2-8518 


General Agents: 


The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 





Charles E. Shepard II Heads 
Hartford Life Underwriters 


Charles E. Shepard II, a representa- 
tive of Shepard and Co. general agency 
of Aetna Life recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Hartford Life Underwriters 
Association. 

Mr. Shepard was chosen to fill the 
unexpired term of Ray Dunn, who has 
ibeen appointed manager of The Pruden- 
tial’s Fairfield-Bridgeport agency. Wal- 
ter Vogel, a representative of Mutual 
3enefit Life, fill Mr. 
Dunn’s post on the association’s board 


was named to 


of directors. 

Mr. Shepard, who was serving as a 
vice president of the association, has 
been on the group’s board of directors 
for the past two years. He has held 
membership in the Aetna Life’s Group 
of Regionnaires, honorary organization 
of leading company representatives, and 
the Aetna Life Leaders Club, composed 
of the top 200 life insurance representa- 
tives in the nation. 


E. E. Larson and T. S. Smith 
Named by Conn. General 


Connecticut General Life, Hartford, 
announced the appointments of two 
Group pension representatives. 

They are Eugene E. Larson who has 
been named to the Philadelphia Group 


pension office, and Thomas S. Smith 
who will serve with the Baltimore 
agency. 

30th men have been with the com- 


pany’s home office Group pension sales 
staff where they received intensive train- 
ing prior to their field appointments. 

Mr. Larson is a graduate of North- 
western University. Mr. Smith received 
his bachelor’s degree from Colgate Uni- 
versity. 
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H. G. Reems us Relive 
From Continental Cos. 


AFTER 43 YEARS OF SERVICE 





Continental Assurance Vice President 
Plans to Make Home at La Jolla, 
Cal.; Has Notable Record 


vice president of 
Co. in New York, 
will retire October 15 from the Continen- 
notable 


companies 


Harlow G. Brown, 


Continental Assurance 
record 
Well 


insurance 


tal reanization with a 


of 13 vears with the 


liked and 


throughout the 


highly respected in 


country, he will 


Jolla, 


circles 


make his home in La California 


HARLOW G. BROWN 


with his twin and older brothers and 
their families. 
Mr. Brown entered the insurance field 


in February, 1913. He joined Continen- 
tal Casualty Co. at 


when F. P. 


Denver at the time 
Kellogg was resident vice 
l 


ie office was 


and health 


president there. T respon- 


sible for accident underwnit- 


ing and production for seven far west 

states—Colorado, Wyoming, New Mex 
ico, Kansas, Montana and Arizona. 

World War I Service 

During the first World War, Mr 

Brown enlisted in the Army and from 

University of Colorado, ROTC, was 

sent to Officers’ Training School at Camp 


Roe kford, Il., 
his commission. 


Grant, where he received 


Returning to Continental's Denver of- 


fice after the war, he peeniaey his duties 
Because 
Dean Sched 


with the 


as assistant resident Manager. 


of his familiarity with the 


ule, having studied Rocky 


Mountain Board of Fire Underwriters, 
he was called to Continental Casualty’s 
home ofhce. At that time, the company 
assumed United States management of 


Transcontinental 
the National Fire 


Scion Co., one of 


Group. 
Takes Charge of Eastern Production 
In 1925, Mr. Brown came east to take 


charge of production for Continental 
Casualty on the entire eastern seaboard. 


He was appointed New York resident 
vice president for the company in 1934 
and in addition to his casualty duties, 


Mr. Brown 
the east for 


developed life insurance in 
Continental Assurance. 
When Continental ran entered 
New York State in 1945, he was elected 
vice president of the life company. 
Mr. Brown is a member of the execu- 


tive committee, New York Board of 
Trade (insurance section), the Drug & 
Chemical Club and the Garden Citv 
Country Club. 











Pacific Mutual’s Top Stars 
Meet at Bretton Woods 


Mutual Life’s 
club met at 


Top Stars of Pacific 
Tree production honor 
retton Woods, N. H., on August 23, for 


fifth 


Big 
B 

conference as guests 
This 
122 qualified delegates 
Mutual 30% 
year’s attendance and 


their annual 


of the company. year’s meeting 


brought together 
Pacific field, a 
last 
about 15% of the company’s entire 


Many 


made 


from the 
increase over 
sales 
were accompanied 
to attend 


organization, 


by their wives, eligible 


through extra qualification credits. 

\ balanced program of work, play and 
“shop talk” brought the delegates into 
with Pa- 
executives T. S. 
Walker, 
president and top sales executive, Oscar 


Talbot, 


Tudor, su- 


pane] and discussion sessions 


Mutua] 


Burnett, president, 


cific home office 


vice 


Ralph J. 


Swenson, actuary, Dr. John 


medical director, Joseph F. 


perintendent of agencies, and other key 
personalities of the agency and Group 
departments. 

Prime topic in the technical discus- 
ions was Pacific Mutual’s newly an- 
nounced “Modified 2” policy, a partici- 
pating life contract with reduced pre- 
miums for the first two years and a 
markedly favorable cash value table. 


calendar in- 
to welcome new 


The gathering’s social 


cluded a Tre ception Top 


Star members. At the annual banquet, 
with Vice President Walker as toast- 
master, the new Big Tree Club officers 
for the ensuing year were installed. 


They are R. Earl Denman, Cincinnati, 
president; and Robert P. DeOrsey, 
Washington; C. A, Georgiades, An- 
Fred L. Hirsch, Dallas; Arnett 
Lovejoy, Huntington, W. Va. vice 
presidents, 


Los 


geles; 


Appointed Supervisor 
By Byrnes Agency, N. Y. 


DEE WwW. CH 


Lee W. has been 
supervisor in the Byrnes Agency of New 
England Mutual Life in New York City, 
isu, 
Rich will work with 
Wilcox in 


Rich appointed a 


George B. Byrnes, general agent, 


Mr. 


Supervisor R. Jay 


has announced. 
directing 
the training activities of 

Mr. Rich 


business in 


new 
the 
19460 as a special agent of 
the Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group at 
New York, 


nection 


agents. 


started in insurance 


calling on brokers in con- 


with fire-casualty business. He 


went into life insurance at Newark with 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


HALF BILLIONS 
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NEW YORK « JAMAICA 


132 Nassau St. 148-15 Archer Ave, 


INSURANCE COURSE 


Three Nights a Week Class 
Starts Monday, Sept. 10, for 
Broker's & Agent’s Exam. on Dec. 20, 1956 


Two Nights a Week Class 
Starts Tuesday, Sept. 11, for 
Broker's & A = s Exam. on Mar. 21, 1957 


OTARY Pustic COURSE 


Starts Tuesday, Sept. 11 
for Examination on Oct. 2, 1956 


AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE 
& REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE SCHOOL 


Write, phone or call for Booklet 


INSTITUTE OF 
PQ HS INSURANCE 
132 eg Street 
“_ Cie ha » 
Cortlandt 7-7318 


HERBERT J. POHS, Founder-Director 























the Aetna Life agency as an agent, pro- 
ducing $700,000 his first year. For four 
years, 1952-56, he was supervisor and 
assistant general agent. 

Born in Orange, N. J., “ Rich was 
educated in the Westfield, N. J., public 
school, Cheshire peony Cheshire, 
Conn., and Princeton University. He 
served in the U. 


February, 1943, until November, 1945, 
when he received a medical discharge § 
as a result of being wounded Okin- § 
awa, 

Mr. Rich and his wife, Mari-Lou, and 
their three children, Kathy, Jeff and | 
Ann, live at Mountainside, N. J. Mr 


has gone through the Royal's in- 
course, the Aetna Life basic 
the Aetna Life estate tax school, 


Rich 
surance 
school, 


the Life Insurance Agency Manage- | 
ment Association School of Manage- 
ment, the Insurance R & R Course, and 


the Aetna Life Career Course. 





A. Guy Skinner Dead 

A. Guy Skinner, mortgage secretary 
of Phoenix Mutual Life, and former 
professor at University of Connecticut, 
died suddenly Monday night at his home 
in Hartford. He was 67. 

Mr. Skinner had served on the fac- 
ulty of University of Connecticut for ten 
vears when he left in 1928 to make a 
survey of farm mortgage problems for 
life insurance companies. He joined 
Phoenix Mutual in 1931, becoming mort- 
gage supervisor and later mortgage sec- 
retary. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
McDermand Skinner, a son and 3 
daughter. 


Bess 





NALU Constitution 


(Continued from Page 1) 
national director. He plans to bring 
before the general convention business 


meeting a resolution commending the 
campaign, and urging life insurance me! 
throughout the nation to lend it their 
active support, as they have supp yrted 
sO many community services in the past, 
notably the Community Chest drives. 











Only candidate thus far for the posi 
tion of NALU secretary is Oren D 
Pritchard, Union Central Life, India 
polis. Election to this office usualiy pre- 


cedes successive election to the posts 0! 
vice president and president of the na- 
tional] organization. Nominations for 
these posts at the 1956 convention are 
expected to be: for vice president, 

bert C. Adams, John Hancock, P hiladel- 
phia, and for president, A. Jack Nuss- 
baum, Massachusetts Mutual, Milwau- 
kee. Elected as treasurer of NALl . 
the mid-year meeting in was J 


March 


Hicks Baldwin, New England Mutual, 
Washington, D. C. — 
Presiding at the National Counct 


meeting on Thursday, September os will 
be NALU President Stanley C. Collins, 
CLU, Metropolitan Life, Bafta, N. Y. 
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Bont, “Growth of 
Bales plus the recent addition of accident 
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Berkshire Life’s New Home Office 


Country Club Will Have Three Levels 268 Feet 
Long, 200 Feet Back From Street 


Detailed plans for Berkshire Life’s 
ww home office to be constructed in 
piftsfield were announced by W. Rankin 
‘yey, president, and Harrison L. Am- 
er, chairman. According to their state- 
new life insurance 
nad sickness and pension trust lines 


sought the company to the point where 


apansion and modernization of physical 
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it possible to adjust 
work areas overnight. The latest type 
air conditioning equipment will make 
working conditions comfortable through- 
out the year. 

On the ground floor will be a cafeteria 
which will seat 180 people. Cooking and 
serving facilities will allow for the pro- 
vision of everything from a light snack 
to a full meal. A movable wall will sepa- 
rate the cafeteria from an adjoining 
lounge, making a total seating capacity 


efficiency, making 








equipment and facilities is necessary to 
meet current and expected future needs.” 
The new Berkshire Life home office is 
tobe built on a 20-acre tract owned by 
te company on South Street opposite 
the Country Club of Pittsfield. It will 
e constructed of red_ brick, colonial 
tyle in the typical New England tradi- 
tion, White marble will be used for the 
fade and the entrance area will be 
lighted at night. Fireproof materials will 
be used where possible throughout the 
huilding, 
The building will have three levels 
aid will be 268 feet long by 94 feet wide. 
It will be situated 200 feet back from 
the street and will be at least 300 feet 
‘om the nearest side property line. A 
road 35 feet wide just north of the build- 
ng will provide access to and from a 
arge, paved 150-car parking lot in the 
tar of the building, 
ace for the current needs of employes 
vith additional space 
vansion. A safety island is planned near 
the entrance to the drive to provide 


allowing ample 


available for ex- 


‘le and expedient bus service for em- 
oyes without interrupting the flow of 
'rafic on South Street. 

‘In our attempt to take the fullest 
vantage of this change,” it was noted 
nthe statement, “we are making every 
“fort to incorporate the most modern 
fice facilities and equipment available 
ito the new building so as to give our 
field representatives 
the community the best service possible.” 


i icyowners, and 
Plans for the new building were drawn 
ip by the firm of Cram & Ferguson of 
ston which has 
surance home offices in the last ten 
is among them the John Hancock 
' Boston, Springfield Fire & Marine at 
Springfield and New Hampshire Fire in 
Manchester, N. H. 


Plan of the Building 


also done 18 other 


_ Berkshire Life’s new home office wil! 


% of central core type construction. 
This places elev ators, rest rooms, utility 


lucts and other features common to ail 
*vels compactly near the center of the 


nilding. The use of movable partition- 


ng to Separate offices and department 


“ 
fas will give maximum flexibility and 


of 350 





available when the two rooms 
are made into one. 

Executive offices and the board of 
directors’ room will be on the first floor 
of the building. 

Landscaping of the new home office 
grounds is to be done by Olmsted 
Brothers of Brookline, Mass., one of the 
foremost firms in the country. Their 
work includes the landscaping of the 
Jefferson Memorial in Washington, 
D. C., the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. in Springfield, and the 
campuses of Harvard Business School 
in Boston and Duke University in Dur- 
Ham, IN, °C. 

So that fullest use will be made of 
the area’s natural beauty, every tree of 
value on the grounds will be preserved. 


July Ordinary Sales Up 17% 
Delaware led all states in percentage 
increase in Ordinary life insurance sales 


with the District of Columbia 
it is reported iby the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, which has analyzed July 
sales by states and leading cities. Coun- 


in July, 
in second place, 


tr ywide, Ordinary busine ss increased 
17% in July, compared with July, 1955, 
while Delaware sales gained 53%. In the 


District of Columbia, July sales were up 
52%. Nine states each showed a gain 
of 25% or more, 

For the first seven months, 
tional Ordinary sales up 12% from the 
year before, Delaware led, with an in- 
crease of 36% with Florida in second 
place, up 22% from the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Cleveland 
showed the greatest rate of increase for 
July, with a gain of 26%. Los Angeles 
and New York were next, with pur- 
chases up 21% in each case. Cleveland 
led for the seven months, showing a gain 
of 20% 


with na- 





a circular drive in front 
area screened by 


There will be 
and a guest parking 
shrubbery. 

To Cost $2 Million 

According to the preliminary estimates 
of the architects the new home office 
will be constructed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $2 million. Its three levels will 
contain a total of 80,000 square feet. 
Details of the plans and specifications, 
now in the final stage, are subject to 
approval of the board of directors at a 
meeting in the fall. 

The present construction schedule 
calls for the official ground-breaking 
ceremony to take place in September, 
1957. The foundation and rough grading 
should be completed by December of 
that year. Steel work is to commence 
in the spring of 1958 and the new build- 
ing should be ready for occupancy in 
April, 1959. 

The company is confident that the 
over-all increase in efficiency due to 
modern facilities will be a definite cost- 
saving factor in Berkshire Life’s future. 
The new building has been designed to 
provide the best working conditions for 
the home office staff and to save time 
in virtually all operations. 
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Mutual Life Weather Star 
Starting Its Seventh Year 


The tallest 
starting its seventh year on the Great 
White Way today, August 31. The cele- 
brant is the big, illuminated weather 


“star’ on Broadway is 


star, a tenth of a mile over Broadway at 
55th Street, atop the 25-story Mutual 
of New York Building. 

The MONY Star signals official 
Weather Bureau forecasts by changing 
color. A green star means clear weather 


York. 
Flashing 
and 


metropolitan New 
Orange forecasts cloudy skies. 
means 


ahead in 


orange rain is expected, 
flashing white warns of snow. 

The 150-foot steel tower supporting 
the Star is also illuminated and signals 
temperature trends. If the lights move 
up the mast, warmer weather is ex- 
pected. Lights running down the tower 
signify cooler weather. If the lights re- 
main steady, no important temperature 
change is predicted. 

The Star began operating August 30, 
1950, shortly after the company moved 
into its new Broadway home office. The 
entire installation weighs about 45 tons 
and contains 4,200 light bulbs, 3,500 feet 
of neon tubing 3% miles of wiring and 
85 high voltage transformers. 
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No need these days to give up hope for a sale in 
cases where a serious heart impairment is indi- 
cated. A call to Manufacturers Life brings to 
your client the services of a Company that has 


SAN FRANCISCO *¢ 


become a recognized leader in the substandard 


field. For you, the life underwriter, our pro- 
gressive “heart underwriting” can mean fewer 
. and a greater volume of 
business placed with less time and trouble. 


rejected cases . . 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI °¢ 
HARTFORD * HONOLULU * LANSING * LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH * PORTLAND * SAGINAW 
SEATTLE ° 
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BALTIMORE 


CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS °* DETROIT 


SPOKANE ° 
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The terrible vengeance 


of Joseph P. Fyffe 





N A WARM August evening in 1870, 
QO a footsore stranger in naval officer’s 
uniform walked into East Haddam, Conn. 

His name was Joseph P. Fyffe, and he 
was revenging himself on the Navy for 
refusing to advance him travel money to 
proceed to his new station, San Francisco. 

He was trudging cross-country on foot. 
And conscientiously wiring in daily prog- 
ress reports well-calculated to give his 
superiors apoplexy. His sixth, from Al- 
bany, N.Y., read in part: 

“Entered Albany barefooted X 

Comfortable X Earning my keep as 

bartender X Local rum far superior 
that served in Navy X Am sending 
sample” 
At this, the Navy struck its colors, re- 
versed its time-honored tradition, and 
began prepaying travel allowances. 

Strangely enough, Joe Fyffe actually 
wound up as a rear admiral. That, of 
course, was years later; and he has long 
since passed to his reward. But his vigor- 
ous and outspoken independence is still 
alive and kicking in today’s Americans. 
That’s why our country is a strong, vital 
nation and why our country’s Savings 
Bonds are one of the finest investments 
in the world. 


165 million Americans stand behind 
U.S. Savings Bonds. There is no better 
guarantee. So buy Bonds regularly —and 
keep the ones you buy. 
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* * * : 








It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series Y 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings p 
Plan. Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good interest—3% a year, compounded 
half-yearly when held to maturity. And the longer 
you hold them, the better your return. Even after 
maturity, they go on earning 10 years more. So 
hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings to- 
day—or buy Bonds where you bank. 








Safe as America — US, Savings Bonds 
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Lloyd T. Binford Dead; 
Memphis’ Noted Censor 


LONG LIFE INSURANCE CAREER 





Became Columbian Mutual President; 
Had Represented Prudential, New 
York Life and Equitable 





Lloyd T. Binford, who was for many 
years a controversial figure because of 
his banning of films and stage plays as 
chairman of the Memphis Board of 
Censors and who also had a long career 
in life insurance becoming president of 
Columbian Mutual Life of Memphis and 
Columbia Woodman, died in a nursing 
hme in Memphis on Monday at the 
age of 89. 

Mr. Binford had been state manager 
of Woodmen of the World for Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee from 1895 to 1899 
when he became a full-time representa- 
tive of New York Life having been a 
part-time agent for that company and 
Equitable Society as early as 1889. He 
also served with The Prudential at the 
turn of the century. He became super- 
intendent of agencies and vice president 
of Columbian Woodmen 1905-1911, then 
vice president and director general and 
in 1916 he was made president of Co- 
lumbian Woodmen and Columbian Mu- 
tual Life. He took the title of chairman 
of the board in 1934 retiring 20 years 
ago. 

Became a National Figure 


For 28 years Mr. Binford held sway 
as arbitrary censor of motion pictures 
and stage productions having broad 
powers as chairman of the Memphis 
Board of Censors. His main target was 
the movies, Charles Chaplin and Ingrid 
Bergman were banned because he said 
he disapproved of their private lives. 
He was often haled to court as result 
of his arbitrary censorship. 


Banned Biblical Movie 


Early in his career Mr. Binford 

banned “The King of Kings,” holding 
that certain parts of the Biblical pic- 
ture were “inimical to the public wel- 
fare.” The Tennessee Court of Appeals 
sustained his ruling. 

Another court action resulted from 
the Memphis board’s ban in 1947 on 
“Curley.” This was a film showing white 
and Negro children playing together. 
United Artists Corp. and Hal Roach, 
Inc. filed a suit against the board in 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. The suit 
was dismissed on technical grounds, but 
the court criticized the board, declaring 
that the censors “had no authority to 
disapprove the picture because of Negro 
actors appearing in the picture.” A sub- 
sequent appeal to the United States 
Supreme Court was unsuccessful. 

The stage production of “Annie Get 
Your Gun” also was banned from Mem- 
- because there were Negroes in the 
cast, 

Mr. Binford was prominent in Mem- 
phis civic affairs. He had been a mem- 
ber of the board of Union University, 
Baptist Memorial Hospital, Manhattan 
Savings & Trust Co., Hill Bank & Trust 
Co, president Memphis Chamber of 
ommerce, president Mid-South Fair 
and Dairy Show, president Goodfellow 
Santa Claus Club. He was a Knight 
Templar, 32nd Degree Mason, Shriner, 
Ik, K, of P. and Rotarian, and chair- 
man of the Memphis Board of Censors 
i 28 years resigning only eight months 

0. 

Mr. Binford is survived by his widow; 
three daughters, Mrs. Thomas Thrash, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Binford Moon and Mrs. 
R. Fred Texeler, and a son, Lloyd T. 
Binford, Jr., all by a former marriage. 


Franklin Sales Up 43% 


_ During July new paid sales of Frank- 
Life, Springfield, Ill, totaled $50,- 
66,719, a gain of 43.1% over the same 
Month last year, according to Chas. E. 
ecker, president. New paid sales during 
the first seven months of 1956 exceeded 
$355,000,000, a gain of 324% over the 
Same period last year. 





Hart Joins N. Y. Life 
Investment Department 


LONG BACKGROUND IN FIELD 





With Life Insurance Association of 
America Since 1948; Previous 
Experience 





The appointment of Dr. Orson H. 
Hart as director of economic studies in 
the investment department of New York 


DR. ORSON H. HART 


Life has been announced by Clarence J. 
Myers, president. 

While Dr. Hart, who 
search associate of the Life Insurance 
Association of America since 1948, will 


has been re- 
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ARE OUR 


DOMESTIC’ CASES 


For over 30 years we have specialized in life insurance of 
all kinds on foreign risks — ordinary as well as group em- 
ployee benefit plans. American Life branch offices and 
agencies encompass much of the world — our mail service 
and affiliated companies cover the rest. Don’t pass up your 
foreign prospects! Just write or call: 





AMERICAN LIFE 


CC Grswranae Fyampe i 









825-827 Washington Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





specialize in economic studies and re- 
search for the New York Life’s invest- 
ment department, he also will be avail- 
able for special economic assignments 
for the company as a whole. 

Before joining the LIAA he was with 
Lionel D. Edie and Co., Inc., investment 
counselors from 1943 to 1948. He also 
was with Phoenix Mutual Life. 

A graduate of Trinity College, class of 
35, he received his Doctorate in Eco- 
nomics from Yale Graduate School in 
1946. His dissertation was on the in- 
vestments of life insurance companies. 
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If you are a capable and conscientious producer we 


have a message for you! 


General Agency opportunities with The Union Labor 


Life Insurance Company are now available in many of 


our key industrial cities. 


The many successful insurance salesmen now holding 
a ULLICO General Agency contract, are especially 
aided by our Company’s knowledge of the trade union 
movement and our particular opportunities in the trade 


union insurance market. 


Definite ULLICO leads are the means through which 
an ambitious, alert agent with a record of sound produc- 
tion and service can develop a career both satisfying 


and profitable. 


We invite your inquiry. 


200 East 70th Street 


Bogor oe oe SeSeSe5e5e5eoe! 





Agency Manager 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York 21, N. Y. 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 


Made Associate Economist 
Of Life Insurance Assn. 





WRIGHT 


KENNETH M 


Kenneth M. Wright has recently 
joined the staff of the Life Insurance 
associate 


Association of America as 


economist in the Investment Research 
Department. For the past two years, he 
has been an economist in the research 
department of the Federal Reserve Bank 


York, 


market analysis. 


of New specializing in capital 
Mr. Wright is a native of Ohio, and 
in 1949 received B.A. 


the College of Wooster in Ohio, where 


his degree from 


he later served for two years on the 


faculty of the economics department. 
Columbia University awarded him a Uni- 
versity Fellowship in economics in 1953 
and the received his Ph.D. degree from 


1954. He 


the London School of Economics in Lon- 


Columbia in also studied at 


don, England. 

A resident of Kew Mr. 
Wright is married and has no children. 
He served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II. 


Gardens, 
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Overreaching of Sovereignty 


(Continued 


(ii) State—In addition to the revenue 
collected from insurance companies fed- 
erally, all states now impose a gross 
premium tax, which is, in effect, a gross 
receipts tax. The amount collected in 
1955, from life insurance companies 
alone, was $189 million, or almost double 
the amount paid a decade ago. 

Several states, in addition to imposing 
this gross receipts tax on insurance pre- 
miums, apply it also to considerations 
which the companies receive for annuity 
contracts. This is even more unfair than 
the heavy increase in the tax on insur- 
ance premiums. Most annuity contracts 
are now issued in connection with em- 
ploye benefit plans and frequently this 
tax is greater than all the other adminis- 
trative costs of the plans. Since non- 
insured plans are not subject to this tax, 
the price differential it causes tends to 
dry up the annuity business which the 
insurance companies legitimately should 
have, and it is encouraging employers, 
particularly small employers, to use self- 
administered plans, which frequently 
are not as desirable from the security 
viewpoint as the annuity contracts is- 
sued by the life insurance companies. 


(f) Federal Indemnity for Industrial 
Liability Arising from Develop- 
ment of Atomic Energy. 


In the atomic energy field a bill has 
been introduced in Congress (HR 11573; 
$3929) which would encourage and fa- 
cilitate the development by industry of 
the peaceful use of atomic energy. This 
bill would authorize the Atomic Energy 
Commission until August 1, 1966, to en- 
ter into agreements of indemnification 
with those contractors whom the Com- 
mission may require to provide financial 
protection to cover liability claims aris- 
ing out of or resulting from the radio- 
active, toxic, explosive or other hazar- 
dous properties of nuclear materials. It 
would also authorize the Commission to 
indemnify the contractor against such 
claims for sums above the amount of the 
financial protection required, but not in 
excess of $500,000,000. The bill provides 
that 


“(g) In the administration of indem- 
nity agreements entered into hereunder, 
the Commission shall use, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, the facilities 
and services of private insurance compa- 
nies and established insurance adjust- 
ment organizations and the Commission 
may contract to pay a reasonable com- 
pensation for such services. The 
Commission. shall have authority to 
settle or approve the settlements of 
claims without regard to the rules of 
legal liability in the state of the accident 
and regardless of whether liability has 
been established by the judgment of any 
pour...” : 

This proposed legislation raises all 
sorts of legal problems, including pos- 
sible constitutional questions with re- 
spect to the placing of a limit on total 
tort liability to the public on the part 
of a given individual] or firm. In the dis- 
cussion in the Congressional Record of 
April 26, 1956, the following appears at 
page 6321: 

“Mr. Pastore. Is not the Senator 
pretty well convinced that the only way 
we can overcome the insurance obstacle 
is by government participation ? 

“Mr. Gore. I reluctantly come to that 
conclusion. 

“Mr. Pastore. No matter how we look 
at it there has got to be government 
participation. We may as well come to 
that understanding as quickly as we 
can, and definitely advance a program 
which will carry out the spirit and the 
intent of the 1954 law. 

“Mr. Gore. I thank the Senator. 

“Mr. President, as I have said, it 
seems to me we have here a perfect 
example of the classic role of Govern- 
ment to do for its people that which 
they as individuals cannot do for them- 
selves or that which they cannot do as 
well or as expeditiously for themselves. 
This is no time for arguments about 


from Page 3) 


the exclusion of either the government 
or private enterprise from the field of 
reactor development. The task ahead 
presents a challenge which will require 
the full resources of both.” 

Thus the spirit of this atomic energy 
proposal is that the sovereignty and the 
insurance industry work hand in hand. 
The industry has sprung to the task 
with the formation of both stock and 
mutual syndicates to underwrite radia- 
tion liability risks. 

Such a spirit has in the past animated 
many contracts between the sovereign- 
ties and the insurance industry, and by 
and large the sovereignties have been 
respectful of the fact that over the years 
since the Armstrong Report there has 
been a development of social and busi- 
ness philosophy characterized by a con- 
sciousness of trusteeship which is the 
earmark of the management of most of 
the great life insurance companies to- 
day. This newly developed tradition of 
keen fiduciary consciousness has_ in- 
creased the stature of the life insurance 
industry and it has resulted in immeas- 
urable benefits to the insuring public. 

In his book entitled, “The Twentieth 
Century Capitalist Revolution,” Adolph 
3erle has a striking chapter on “The 
Conscience of the King and of the Cor- 
poration.” He concludes the chapter by 
stating: “Bracton was talking sound 
political sense when he said, ‘There is no 
king where the will and not the law 
has dominion—the rule is as valid for 
a corporation as for a Norman prince.’ ” 

3erle also observes that the American 
corporation is no longer merely a busi- 
ness device but rather “a social institu- 
tion in the context of a revolutionary 
century.” Recognition of this trend in 
social thought is found in the history 
of the McCarran Act. That history 
scarcely needs exposition for this as- 
sembly, and hence I summarize it very 
succinctly: : 


(g) Regulation of Insurance Company 
Advertising 


In 1868 it was decided in Paul v. Vir- 
ginia, 75 U. S. 168, that an insurance 
policy is not an article of commerce, and 
that therefore the business of insurance 
is not subject to Federal regulation. 

In 1944 this doctrine was reversed in 
U. S. v. Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, 322 U. S. 533, with which 
everyone in this room is fully familiar. 
I should like, however, to recall just 
two sentences from the dissenting opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Jackson: “This 
Court only recently recognized that cer- 
tain former decisions as to the dividing 
line between state and Federal power 
were illogical and theoretically wrong, 
but at the same time it announced that 
it would adhere to them because both 
governments had accommodated the 
structure of their laws to the error. 
David v. Department of Labor, 317 U. S. 
249, 255. It seemed a commonsense 
course to follow then, and | think simi- 
lar considerations should restrain us 
from following a contrary and destruc- 
tive course now... .” 

Immediately after the Southeastern 
decision, a vigorous debate ensued, as 
we all know, and there were many who 
believed that whether or not Mr. Justice 
Jackson was right in urging that the 
courts should “accommodate the struc- 
ture of their laws” to erroneous legal 
theory, nevertheless a statute should be 
passed to clarify for all time the views 
on state regulation which he expressed. 

Accordingly, in 1945, the very next 
year after the Southeastern decision, 
Congress enacted and the President 
signed the McCarran-Ferguson Act, or 
so-called “Public Law No. 15” (59 Stat. 
33 (1945) 15 U.S.C. 1011 ff.), manifestly 
intending to crystallize dissenting views 
such as those of Mr. Justice Jackson 
into statutory law. 

On April 27, 1956, the Federal Trade 
Commission by a 3 to 2 decision (or a 
vote of 3 to 3, if we could count the 
ballot of the Commission’s examiner) in 





Matter of the American Hospital and 
Life Insurance Co., —— FTC ; 

U. S. Law Week , decided that, it 
could pry between the lines of the Mc- 
Carran Act and establish in the Federal 
Government a control over insurance 
that I dare say in the light of the 
statute as written the common man can- 
not understand and the common lawyer 
cannot justify. 

To the objective observer, the opinion 
of the majority of the Commission in 
the American Hospital case is a clear 
overreaching by the Federal  sover- 
eignty. 

Any fair reading of the McCarran Act 
indicates that by it Congress had de- 
liberately subjected the business of in- 
surance to the laws of the several states 
and specifically excluded interference by 
the Federal Trade Commission unless 
the insurance business “is not regulated 
by state law.” 

There have of course been many cases 
in which states have been allowed to 
place reasonable regulations upon inter- 
state commerce. 

The strained advocacy of the majority 
opinion unfortunately makes one look 
askance at the six volume report of the 
Federal Trade Commission on the status 
of state regulation of insurance, even 
though it is an objective study properly 
undertaken to determine the extent of 
the Commission’s responsibilities. 


II. THE ESSENCE OF SOVER- 
EIGNTY—THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE, PEOPLE 

To the English philosopher, Thomas 
E. Hobbes, in 1651, there was no such 
thing as popular sovereignty. He con- 
ceived the state as “an artificial man,” 
and “of greater stature and strength 
than the natural,” wholly supreme over 
the natural man, even though it was for 
his protection and defense that the 
“Leviathan” state was intended. 

Other philosophers have been empha- 
tic that sovereignty is and necessarily 
must be in the people, that even kings 
are the servants of the sovereign people; 
and that each man who makes up the 
commonalty of man has rights. Some 
philosophers went so far as to expound 
the doctrine that if these rights were 
violated even by a person calling him- 
self with 2 royal name that person 
usurped sovereignty and was worthy of 
death. 

Perhaps the classic crystallization of 
this thought is the “Pledge of People of 
Aragon to their King” which I can give 
but imperfectly from memory: 

“To you who are no better than we, 

We, who are as good as you are, 

Pledge our undying loyalty and fealty; 

“Provided you treat us with liberality 

and with respect, 

And if not, NOT!” 

Alexander Hamilton stated it a little 
less forcibly. when he wrote that the 
judicial power is a brake on legislative 
power; and that this does not imply 
superiority on the part of the judiciary; 
but, “. . . only supposes that the power 
of the people is superior to both; and 
that where the will of the legislature 
declared in its statutes, stands in oppo- 
sition to that of the people, declared in 
the Constitution, the judges ought to be 
governed by the latteer (the Constitu- 
tion) rather than the former” (the 
statutes). 

This “revolutionary doctrine” is built 
into the Declaration of Independence in 
the sentence which states that: “Gov- 
ernments are instituted among men 
deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 

The complexities of federalism lead to 
philosophical and constitutional problems 
in which black and white are frequently 
blended into many shades of gray. It 
serves no useful purpose here to cata- 
logue all of the permutations and com- 
binations of legal difficulty which are 
presented by the existence of the 49 
sovereignties. 

Suffice it to suggest in paraphrase the 
thought back of a sentence written in 
1875: “While each (Federal sovereignty 
and state sovereignity) should firmly 
maintain the essential powers belonging 














to it, it cannot be forgotten that the 
coordinate parts constitute one brother. 
hood whose common trust requires a 
mutual toleration of the occupancy of 
what seems to be a ‘common because of 
vicinage’ bordering the domains of 
each.” 

And then to recall the language of the 
10th Amendment to the Constitution: 
“The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the states, are re- 
served to the states respectively, or to 
the people.” 

This explicit recognition of the sy- 
premacy of the people re-echoes the 
ancient doctrine of the “inalienability of 
sovereignty.” 

II. THE EQUILIBRIUM OF POLAR. 
ITY BETWEEN .THE STATE 
AND THE FEDERAL 


Quite apart from situations in which 
a constitutional design calls for a joint 
administration of a concept by the Fed- 
eral nation and a state (for example, the 
Prohibition laws), the general impres- 
sion gained from a reading of the cases 
is that much apparent inconsistency is 
saved by recourse to the doctrine of 
polarity. 

Polarity is defined as “the mutual de- 
pendence of opposing principles,” ie, 
the mutual attraction and concurrent 
mutual repulsion of opposing forces, As 
they mutually attract and repel, they 
ultimately gravitate into stable relation- 
ship, which prevents the equivalent of 
nuclear explosion and chaos. Emerson 
in his Essay on Compensation, said long 
ago: 

“Polarity, or action and reaction, we 
meet in every part of nature; 

“This law writes the laws of cities and 
nations. It is in vain to build or plot 
or combine against it. Things refuse 
to be mismanaged long. , . . Though no 
checks to a new evil appear, the checks 
exist, and will appear. If the govern- 
ment is cruel, the governor’s life is not 
safe. If you tax too high, the revenue 
will yield nothing. If you make the 
criminal code sanguinary, juries will not 
convict. If the law is too mild, private 
vengeance comes in. If the government 
is a terrific democracy, the pressure 1s 
resisted by an over-charge of energy in 
the citizen, and life glows with a fiercer 
flame. 4 

The cases readily yield glimpses of 
philosophical polarity at work in the 
Federal-state system. 

One interesting recent decision is that 
in United Automobile, etc., Workers of 
America v. Wisconsin Employment Re- 
lations Board, decided June 4, 1956, — 
U. S. —, 76 Sup. Ct. Rep. 794. There 
the Supreme Court held that an Act of 
Congress will not be interpreted so as 
to leave a state powerless to avert emer- 
gencies involving fear or loss occasioned 
by coercion and destruction without 
compelling directions to such effect. An 
order of the State Labor Relations 
Board had been issued and it was en- 
forced by the Wisconsin Circuit Court 
and the State Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States held, 
however, that while the company under 
review was subject to the NLRB, never- 
theless the NLRB was not the exclusive 
method of controlling violence, even 
against employes. “The state interest In 
law and order precludes such interpre- 
tation. . The states are the natura 
guardians of the public against violence. 
It is the local communities that suffer 
most from the fear and loss occasion€ 
by coercion and destruction. We would 
not interpret an Act of Congress to 
leave them powerless to avert suc 
emergencies without compelling direc- 
tions to that effect. We hold that W1s- 
consin may enjoin the violent union 
conduct here involved.” oes 

In a dissenting opinion the Chief Jus- 
tice and Justices Douglas and Black 
observed “We retreat from Garner (3 
U. S. 485) and open the door to um 
seemly conflicts between state and Fed- 
eral agencies when we _ sustain what 
Wisconsin has done here.” Neverthe 
less the Court did “retreat.” And when 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Meier, assistant director of advanced 
mderwriter training. 
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Mr. Gerken, an investment specialist 
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eve? Franklin Life Appoints 
pre, Hergenroether Gen’! Agt. 
peo George J. Hergenroether has been ap- 
uffer inted general agent in ~—- for 
au i Franklin Life of Springfield, Ill. For the 
sould t five years he has been agency man- 
is pe er in Detroit for Confederation Life. 
pit Mr, Hergenroether entered the life in- 
heath ‘trance field in 1946 with the Equitable 
Wis- Society, A year later he was promoted 
: ) assistant managership, and served in 
—_ that Capacity for three and one-half 
tide te He joined Confederation Life in 
sack act aS agency manager in Detroit. He is 
(346 ue in Life Agency Managers Associa- 
‘on, having served as treasurer and 
= “esently as secretary of the Detroit 
Fed- Bf Association. : 
what ye his new position with the Franklin, 
rthe- “t. Hergenroether will combine per- 
vhen “nal production with agency develop- 





“ent in Detroit. 













|Norchwesce Mutual Staff Changes 


research advisory group of the Wiscon- 


sin Legislative Committee on Revenue 
Sources. 
Mr. Kraegel, specialist in the actuarial 


department since 1953, joined the com- 





WILFRED A. KRAEGEL 
pany in 1948. Since 1954, he has been 
chairman of the company’s electronics 
working committee, which is planning 
Northwestern’s projected use of large- 
scale electronic data processing equip- 
ment. A Fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries, he is also a member of the Insti- 
tute of Management Sciences. 

Mr. Meier, specialist in the agency 
department since 1953, joined North- 
western in 1928. He worked in the 
secretarial dep¢rtment for 23 years, he- 
coming a specialist in the policy title 
division in 1°48 and a supervisor in the 
pension trust division in 1951. He is a 
Fellow of the Life Office Management 
Association. 


Canada Life Dividend 
For the second time within two years, 
Canada Life Assurance Co. has increased 
its dividend. The dividend was raised to 
$1 from 75 cents with the April 1, 1955 
quarterly and now the guarterly rate has 
been increased to $1.15. 
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WALLY CLAPP, The Eastern Underwriter 
Business and Split Dollar Plans 


We have two very fine booklets covering 
They are available to 
Brokers who like to have, at their finger 
tips, concise, helpful information on 
important sales ideas. 


Sorry - no coupon is 
request will bring one 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Agency Supervisor—TOM DEANE 
84 WILLIAM STREET 











Our 10th Anniversary Year 
Inquire about our Split Dollar Plan 
MEYERS-CRISONA AGENCY, 
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CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


89-30 161st Street, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 
Phone: JAmaica 3-3540-1-2 


Personalized Service for Brokers 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











Johnston and Angstreich 





J. BROOKE JOHNSTON 


Appointment of J. Brooke Johnston 
as agency manager at Newark, where 
he will succeed George W. Holt who 
is being transferred to another location, 
was announced by S. A. 3urgess, 
agency vice president of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. It was also an- 
nounced that Herbert S. Angstreich has 
been named manager of the New York 


attached, but a 
or both = as long 


HANOVER 2-7865 








Named by Equitable Society 


HERBERT S. ANGSTREICH 


City agency formerly directed by Mr. 
Johnston. 

Mr. Johnston joined Equitable as an 
agent in 1930 with the J. M. Riehle 
agency and a few years later was pro- 
moted to unit manager. In 1945 he was 
appointed agency manager in White 
Plains, N. Y., and in 1951 this new 
agency was merged with that of A. V. 
Ott in New York. Mr. Johnston is one 
of the early holders of a CLU degree, 
having earned the designation 21 years 
ago, 

Mr. Angstreich joined the Society in 
1945 as an agent with the M. W. Bleet- 
stein agency. A year later he started a 
new unit and developed it into one of 
the most substantial units in the com- 
pany. A graduate of Long Island Uni- 
versity, where he played varsity base- 
ball, Mr. Angstreich is a Purple Heart 
veteran of World War II. He served in 
the infantry with the rank of captain. 


Complete LUTC Studies 


Ohio State Life has announced that 
eight members of the organization have 
recently completed Part II of the LUTC 
program and 11 more have completed 
Part I. 

Those completing Part II are Lewis J. 





Lemley and Douglas D. Sparks, Colum- 
bus; Charles R. Dunn, Marion; Bernie 
Shapson, Washington; O. L. Spivey, 


Lexington; Robert L. Sametini and Fred 
K. Whitlinger, Pittsburgh; and Richard 
E. Joseph, Wheeling. 

Those completing Part I are William 
3ergman, Columbus; Eugene Melton, 
Mansfield; DeVaux McLean, Youngs- 
town; Clyde Bierley and Ermen Bold, 
Lexington, Ky.; Ronald R. Gackenbach 
and Robert S. Trullinger, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Gene Matyas and Robert Salko, 
Hazleton, Pa.; and John Abrahms, Pitts- 
burg. 
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Overreaching of Sovereignty 


(Continued 


the Supreme Court of the United States 
that’s 
that the 


order 


suggestion is 
Court re- 


retreats, news. The 


ventured Supreme 


treated in not to upset the 
equilibrium of polarity between the state 
and the Federal. In other the 


preservation of such equilibrium is vital 


words, 


to our national welfare, and decisions 
such as that in the American Hospital 
case should not be allowed to destroy it. 
IV. INSURANCE AGAINST THE 
OVERREACHING OF SOVER- 
EIGNTY: CARRY THE CASE 
TO THE PEOPLE AND TO THE 
LEGISLATURE. 
The basic concept of the insurance 


been in- 
And 


object or 


the has 
against loss and hardship. 


solidly the 


business over years 


demnity 


no one is more 


beneficiary of insurance than the com- 
mon man. Hence when sovereignty 
overreaches, the recourse of the indus- 


try and of the bar generally should be 


back to the people and to their repre- 
sentatives in the legislature. 
specific subjects 


I venture to suggest 


for immediate legislative action: 
1. The majority opinion in the Amer- 


ican Hospital case should be met head 


on by an amendment to the McCarran 
Act. 
One possible amendment would be 


along the line of that incorporated in 


the Walter Bill (H.R. 3270) the 78th 
Congress in 1945. That bill would have 
made the Federal anti-trust laws and 
related laws completely inapplicable to 
the insurance business. But Congress, 
in its wisdom, did not enact the Walter 
Bill. Instead, in the following year, it 
passed the McCarran Act (Public Law 
No. 15, supra). 

Since the Federal Trade Commission, 


however, by the majority decision in the 
American Hospital case in 1956, has at- 
tempted its bizarre gloss upon the 
statute, it may well be that Congress 
will be quick to make assurance doubly 
sure by spelling out the language of 
the statute explicitly and indubitably. 


2. Modifications of the tax laws are 
sorely needed for the benefit of the 
common man. 

In this connection, let it be recalled 
that New York Times of July 6, 1956, 
editorially observed that with the clos- 
ing of the books of the United States 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1955-56, 


there is unimpeachable arithmetical evi- 
dence that the Federal Budget has been 
balanced. The editorial states: 

“The 1955-1956 fiscal year will go into 
the records as the first time the budget 
has been balanced since 1951 and only 
the fourth time in the last quarter of a 
century, and it will represent the first 
fiscal 12 months that the public debt has 
been reduced since 1948. What makes 
the balance of the budget in 1955-1956 a 
solid achievement is the fact that it has 
been done the hard way and the only 
way that is consonant with wise and 
courageous fiscal policy.” 

The man who above all needs a wise 
and courageous public fiscal policy is 
the inarticulate common man of 1956. 
He is caught between the upper and the 
nether millstones of inflation and specu- 


lation. The crushing impact upon him 
of the Federal income tax has been 
dramatically demonstrated by T. Cole- 


Virginia in his cele- 
brated article in the American Weekly 
of April 22, 1956, which brought him so 
much mail that he reached the conclu- 
sion that he hx id started a revolution. 
He views excessive income taxation as 
an “intolerable threat to the unfettered 
freedom of enterprise upon which, with 
faith in and the help of Providence, the 
Present greatness and strength of our 


man Andrews of 


from 


achievement 


Page 10) 
country the 


was built and 
of its destiny depends.” 


Again, Cameron Hawley of Pennsyl- 
vania, writing in the Saturday Evening 
Post of July 14, 1956, has pointed out 


the immorality of the tax laws and their 
enervating effect upon the citizenry in 
their ethics, in their business endeavors 
and in their daily lives generally. 

With few exceptions, the common man 
of 1956 has little ability to save for his 
old age or for his dependents. If he is 
educating his children he is probably in 
debt. Just as “taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny,” so taxation 
which forbids thrift is slavery. 

The old fashioned doctrines of thrift 
have been the cornerstone of the insur- 
ance industry of the United States, as 
they have been the cornerstone of the 
characters of the citizen, of his city, of 
his state, and of his nation. 

3. The bar and the industry should 
support a bill which would grant to a 
debtor a discharge of his tax obligations 
where the debtor has been guilty of no 
fraud but finds himself reasonably un- 
able to pay his accrued tax debts. The 
Bankruptcy Act explicitly denies debtors 
the right to be discharged from their 
tax obligations to the Government. This 
makes tax obligations eternal, so that 
neither bankruptcy nor death  termi- 
nates them. 

The cases are legion of persons in 
this unfortunate and inextricable posi- 
tion. This is particularly true, of course, 
where by virtue of the debtor’s profes- 
sion, his earning capacity may be short 
lived. Heavy earnings in a compari itively 
short period of time may have resulted 
in heavy expenditures, even if improvi- 
dent, and the debtor finds himself a 
heavy obligor to the Government, which 
he has no means or hope of paying. 
Once in debt he can never emerge. In- 
terest accrues on his obligation. Even 
if his future earnings should be rela- 
tively high, he nevertheless can save 
little above the high current taxes that 
he is required to pay, plus interest on 
the accrued obligation. The principal of 
the debt will be hardly decreased at all. 
All incentive to continue in a construc- 
tive capacity ceases, because if there be 
a surplus, the Government may seize 
it for the past obligation without ap- 
preciably diminishing the debt. Not only 
is the humanitarian purpose of the 
Bankruptcy Law thus thwarted, but the 
Government and the community lose as 
well. Productive enterprise in such a 
person is stifled, and the Government 
will not receive as taxes upon his future 
income what otherwise would have been 
available. The community suffers be- 
cause it is deprived of the productivity 
and initiative of a hopeless man. 

4. There should be a re-examination 
of the laws by which the state of New 


York regulates out-of-state activities of 
out-of-state insurance companies. Com- 
plaint has been made that New York 


has been overzealous in the extent to 
which it has exercised its police power 
in the protection of its own citizens by 


the imposition of far-reaching condi- 
tions precedent to the operation in New 
York State by out-of-state life insur- 
ance companies. (See, for example, the 
observations of Buist M. Anderson, en- 


titled, “Extraterritorial Operation of In- 
surance Regulatory Statutes,” 1954 Pro- 
ceedings of Insurance Section, American 
3ar Association, pp. 250-260.) In the 
limitation of expenses of such compa- 
nies, New York has even dealt with the 
pattern of commission payments which 
such companies must follow in other 
states in the sale of insurance to citizens 
of other states through agents resident 
in other states. There is doubt that such 
detailed extra-territorial regulation bears 
any close relationship to the financial 
ability of those out-of-state companies 
to meet their obligations in New York. 
As Mr. Anderson has stated, “. .. as 
this national regulation of insurance by 
New York is extended further, it be- 
comes a serious threat to our system of 
State supervision.’ 

5. Especial support should be given 
to legislation which will substantially 
reduce the oppressive taxes now borne 
by insurance. 

You have heard the general Federal 
and state statistics which indicate how 
crushing are the tax burdens upon life 
insurance. Let me amplify this gen- 
erality by a specific example: 

“Had I the good fortune to be a citi- 
zen of Texas and to invest $100 in out- 
of-state life insurance protection for my 
small family, Texas would require over 
three dollars of my $100 to be paid to 
the State Treasury by way of gross pre- 
mium tax. This payment represents a 
direct increase in the cost to me of my 
life insurance. Over a 30-year period 
that increase in cost amounts to one 
full annual premium. The tax is a re- 
curring one, which has to be _ repaid 
during every single year of the life of 
the policy.” 

This homely example serves to point 
up the startling fact that when life in- 
surance company taxes are increased by 
millions of dollars such increases, at 
least in participating insurance, are go- 
ing to be paid out of the pockets of the 
policyholders, to whom life insurance is 
a savings mechanism. And that is true 
for both state taxation and Federal 
taxation as well. Inevitably, taxes are 
going to be paid out of funds available 
for the distribution of dividends to mu- 
tual policyholders. Is it not discrimina- 
tory to tax such savings when there is 
no comparable tax on the savings bank 
balances of individual depositors in sav- 
ings banks? 

Further, the effect of overtaxation 
upon the private purses of the men and 
women who are stockholders of insur- 
ance companies is going to be drastic. 
It needs no actuary to draw this con- 
clusion, in view of the figures cited 
earlier to the effect that a decade ago 
the total amount collected by the states 
alone upon only life insurance premiums 
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Manager at Philadelphia 
For State Mutual Lif, 


George Van 


WILLIAM J. EGAN, JR. 


State Mutual Life announces the ap- 
pointment of William J. Egan, Jr. a 
manager of its Philadelphia agency ¢éi- 
fective September 1. 

Mr. Egan graduated from Georgetown 
University and entered the life insurance 
business in 1951 with Provident Mutual 
In 1954 he joined State Mutual’s New- 
ark agency as assistant manager where 
he enjoyed success not only in personal 
production, but in the training and 
supervision of some outstanding young 





men in the agency. 

was about half the sum of approxi- 
mately $189 million collected by the 
states in such taxes in 1955. These fig- 


ures were with respect to life insurance 
premiums alone and did _ not include 
taxes on fire insurance premiums, cast- 
workmen's 


alty insurance premiums, 
compensation premiums or any_ other 
kind of insurance premiums. Nor did 


they include any taxes on real estate or 
any licenses or fees. 

We need not labor the obvious. It is 
imperative to the industry and to all its 
clients that at the very next legislative 
sessions insurance be granted ample tax 


relief. 
CONCLUSION 
Other flaws in the tax laws and in 
laws affecting the insurance industry 


and its clients will readily come to miné, 
whether in the fields of investments it 
stock, acquisition of real estate, welfare 
plans, the taxation of life insurance com 
panies, or otherwise. 

Such flaws are instances of the over 
reaching of sovereignty, whether witting 
or unwitting. 

Insurance against such overreaching 
is to be found in recourse to the people 
and to their legislative representatives 

And the time is now. 

We need hardly be reminded that 
“there is a tide in the affairs of mem 
which taken at the flood leads ont 
fortune. Omitted, all the voyage ‘ 
their lives is bound in shallows and ™ 
miseries.” 


W. Frank Cooper Dead 
Fort Worth—W. Frank Cooper, CLU 


former president of the American S¢- 
ciety of Chartered Life Underwriters am 
star producer for the Southwestern Lit 
died in Fort Worth hospital recent! 
as the result of a heart attack at the ag 
of 46. He had long been prominent 

local, state and national organizatio 

circles, while winning top producti 

honors for quality business. He entert 
the life insurance business in 1931 ™ 
the Southwestern Life’s actuarial depat 
ment, later served as assistant brant! 
manager in Fort Worth and became é 
fulltime producer in 1943. 
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Expect Record Women 
Attendance at NALU 











MANY ACTIVITIES SCHEDULED 


Women’s Membership Reaches All-Time 
High of 1,700; Chairman Is 


Thelma Davenport 
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Women life underwriters will enjoy the 
most ambitious program in their history 
when the National Association of Life 
Underwriters opens its 67th annual con- 
yention at the Hotel Statler in Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 23-28. A record 
number of insurance women are expected 
since membership in their 
NALU has risen to an all-time 
1 700, under the chairmanship 
Davenport, Northwestern 
D.C. This repre- 

over last year’s 


to attend, 
branch of } 
high of 
of Thelma 
Mutual, Washington, 
sents a 25% increase 
record, and is of special interest to the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, which will 
extend an invitation to its many mem- 
bers attending the convention during Na- 
tional Business Women’s Week. 

Mrs. Davenport will preside at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Committee of 
Women Life Underwriters in the Federal 
Room of the Statler at noon on Wednes- 
day, September 26. Theme of the lunch- 








eon will be “Foundation for a Better 
Tomorrow,” suggested by Mrs. Norman 
Vincent Peale, guest speaker for the 


affair. She will be introduced by Mar- 
garet Lewis, Jefferson Standard, At- 
lanta, program chairman. 

On Monday morning, September 24, 
the Committee of Women Life Under- 
writers will hold its annual business 
meeting, with Mrs. Davenport presiding. 
On Sunday afternoon, September 23, 
the Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table of the NALU will sponsor 
a Sellarama panel, discussing successful 
sales techniques by outstanding insur- 
ance women throughout the nation. Mod- 
erator will be Margaret Vogelsang, Con- 


necticut Mutual, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Panelists will include Adele O. Levy, 
United Benefit, New Orleans, speaking 


on “Time on My Hands”; Anne Bonadies 
of Aetna Life, Hartford, “There’s Noth- 
ing New in Prospecting < Anne Laundon, 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Wichita, Kan- 


sas, “My Friends Are My Fortune.” 
“The Potential of Women in the Life 
Insurance Business” will be discussed 


by Ruth Russell, Indianapolis Life, 
North Vernon, Indiana. 


WQMDRT Dinner 


t the WOMDRT dinner on Tuesday 
evening, September 23, Alberta M. 
Light, Na tional Life of Vermont, Detroit, 
will preside as program chairman. Spe: ak- 
ers will incl ‘adie Anne S. Frimkess, Man- 
hattan Life, Los Angeles, Dallas N. Dyer 
Tennessee Life, Houston, and John Rud- 
dock, senior vice president, Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, New Orleans. Mrs. Frimkess’ 
title is “Gems from Sources between 
Cartier’s and Woolworth’s”; Mrs. Dyer 
will speak on “Designing Women”; and 
Mr. Ru ddock’s topic is “Understanding 
Your Market.” 
_In addition to these formal programs, 
ladies visiting the convention —both 
V oe underwriters, and wives of under- 

ters—may take advantage of an after- 





noon of planned tours of W ashington 
on Wednesday, and such social events 
a the reception and tea on Sunday 
alternoon, the Continental Breakfast on 
Monday morning, and the president’s 
is n and ball on Thursday evening. 

Tima wily for wives of visiting under- 
Writers will be the fashion show and tea 
to be | sted by the District of Colum- 
Mis Underwriters Association, with 
Irs. Ches ter R. Jones as chairman, on 
Tuesday afternoon at 3:30 in the Stat- 
ler’s Ce ngressional Room. Free orchids 
ce I ic ape hme msi roggan gh by the 
a C a Life, and fashions 
rat nation-wide interest will be shown 


y Ral eigh of Washington. 


Lapse Rate Holds 
At a Low Level 


ABOUT SAME AS A YEAR AGO 


Voluntary Terminations Now Run at 
Half of Ratio Prevailing 
in 1920’s 
The rate of voluntary termination of 
Ordinary life insurance policies last year 


held at the same level as the year be- 
fore, according to the Institute of Life 


Insurance. 
The 1955 ratio of lapses and surrenders 
to total Ordinary policies in force, while 


somewhat above the record low point 
recorded during World War II, was 
about one-half that of the 1920s and 
one-third that of the early 1930s. The 
1955 rate was 3.8%. 

“This tighter hold that American 
families have on their life insurance 


programs today is a factor in the greatly 
increased family financial security of 
today,” the Institute commented in 
analyzing the past year’s life policy 
lapses and surrenders. “It has been 
estimated that, had the policy termina- 
tion rates of the 1920s still applied dur- 
ing the years since World War II, 
American families might have today 
some $50,000,000,000 less life insurance 


2 ” 

protection than they now own. 
The reduction in policy termination 
rates has come about in spite of the 


fact that a large portion of these termi- 
nations today represents planned termi- 
nation, such as the use of policy cash 
values for retirement income or as edu- 
cational funds. 


Prosperity a Factor 


An important factor in the sustained 
low lapse rate is the high degree of 
prosperity, as the policy lapse and sur- 
render ratio has always increased in bad 
times and declined in good times. But 


the over-all trend has been sharply 
down since the 1930s, reflecting the ef- 
forts of the companies and agents to 


keep policies in force and the growing 
awareness of policyholders in the im- 
portance of this. 

Today, according to the Institute, not 
much over 1% of total policy reserves 


G. E. Risley, Formerly With 


Connecticut General, Dies 
George E. Risley, former agency secre- 
tary with Connecticut General Life, died 
at his home in West Hartford on August 
18. He was 73. He joined the company 
in 1908, becoming assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, then superintendent of 
agencies in 1920. He was made agency 
secretary in 1928. 

Mr. Risley was a member of Wyllys 
Lodge AF and AM, Campfire Club of 
America, Buckskin Men and Hartford 
Gun Club. He leaves a daughter, Mrs. 
Donald E. Turnbull, a brother and three 
sisters. 





J. H. Henderson’s New Post 


Appointment of John H. Henderson 
as sales promotion assistant for Berk- 
shire Life was announced by Agency 
Vice President George D. Covell, CLU. 

Mr. Henderson, a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, was formerly associate 
editor of Ski Magazine. He has been 
associated with the publications depart- 
ment of Connecticut Mutual Life since 
1952, assisting in the preparation of sales 
promotion material. 

His primary duties at the Berkshire 
Life will be in the area of publicity and 
field publications. 





is paid out annually in cash surrender 
values to policyholders who voluntarily 
terminate their policies. In the early 
1930s, this ratio exceeded 7% and it was 
3% in the prosperous late 1920s. 
Policyholders have also materially re- 
duced their borrowings of policy re- 
serves through policy loans in the past 


decade and the current ratio of such 
loans to aggregate policy reserves now 
runs less than one-third the ratio of 
the 1920s and one-fourth that of the 
1930s. While policy loans outstanding 
increased $163,000,000 during 1955, at 


year-end they represented only 4.4% ot 
total policy reserves. This was the same 
ratio as the year before and a figure 
held with minor deviations for the past 
ten years. During 1955, policyholders 
paid off over $500,000,000 of old policy 
loans. 











JAMES H. FRANCIS 


Lincoln National Life has appointed 
James H. Francis general agent at Little 
Rock and S. William Tampa, 
Fla. 

hs Francis joined the company in 1951 
after graduating from University of IIli- 
nois wae was made agency supervisor in 
Jenvary, 1955. Holder of the National 
Quality Award, he is a member of all 
the company’s honor clubs, served as 


Preus at 


S. WILLIAM 


PREUS 


president of the Little Rock Life Un- 
derwriters Assn. and is a director of the 
Arkansas State Assn. 

Mr. Preus goes to Tampa from New- 
ark, N. J. He joined Lincoln National 
in Newark in 1947 as agency supervisor 
and was made assistant general agent 
at Newark in 1952. He has held nearly 
all offices including that of president of 
the Life Supervisors Association of New 
Jersey. 





Boston Mutual Sales Gain 

Boston Mutual Life reported sales of 
new insurance totaling a record $95,797,- 
000 for the first seven months of 1956. 
This includes $64,183,000 of Group busi- 
ness. Insurance in force increased $81,- 
163,858 to bring the insurance in force 
to an all-time high of $325,532,000. 


Premium income for the seven months 
was $5,698,700, up 13.5% over the same 
period in 1955. Ledger assets were 
$54,070,006, a gain of $1,723,429 since 
December 31. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries totaled $2,601,583. 


Your Mutual 
Benefit Life 


_Man says: 





difference 
between 
a job and 


a career.” 





That’s true in every field—but 
especially true when it comes to 
selling life insurance. When you’re 
simply doing a job, everyone knows 
it. When you’re building a lifetime 
career, everybody knows that— 
including the client, the General 
Agent and the Home Office. Be- 
cause they concentrate on build- 
ing careers, Mutual Benefit Life 
men like Glen J. Berning of 
Cincinnati “‘go 
places’? fast— 


in gaining clients’ 
respect and earn- 
ing good livings. 
The Mutual Bene- 
fit Life Insurance 
Company, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
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DIEMAND LOOKS AT FUTURE 


the 
America, 


John A. 


Insurance 


president of 

North 
which is one of the leading independent 
stock 
the future in an address he made before 
Counsel 


Diemand, 
Company of 


insurers in this country, looks at 


the Federation of Insurance 


upon receiving the George Henry Tyne 


Award of 
industry, he 


the federation. Insurance is a 
holds, thus 
from the long range point of view there 


growth and 


are prospects of dividend increases and 
capital gains for insurance stockholders. 
Insurance coverage is expanding and he 
cited the 
personal accident and sickness insurance, 


the 


sensational development of 


pressure for widening 
field. 
field, Mr. 


continue to 


also current 


automobile 


loss Diemand be- 


In the 


lieves the business can ex- 


pect fair and prompt. settlement of 


claims. It is astounding, he said, how 


differences of 


seldom there are now 
opinion leading to litigation. Good set- 
tlements will still be the rule if both 


sides in a loss approach an adjustment 


in good faith. 
funds and capable staffs 
better 


With ample 
Mr. Diemand 
equipped than ever to give the insuring 


foresees insurers 
the broader and simpler policies 
right to expect. It is not 
he stated, that before 
life 
Multiple- 
under- 


public 
they have a 
hard to 
the 


non-life fields will disappear. 


imagine, 


long barriers between the and 


line will then become “universal 


writing, and the American insurance in- 


dustry will come to the maturity long 
since reached abroad.” Right after 
World War I, Benjamin Rush, then 
president of North America, was 
among staunch advocates of multiple 
line insurance, which had long existed 
in ocean marine underwriting but not 


for non-marine lines. Now, nearly 40 
years later Mr. Diemand cites the possi- 
bility of expanding present multiple 
line privileges in this country to include 
life insurance. 


Turning to insurance regulation Mr. 
Diemand outlines the rough legal road 


his companies have traveled in broad- 


rates. 
America 


coverages and_ lowering 
Upholding the right of North 
to deviate with independent, lower rates, 
are justified, Mr. Die- 
state supervisory 
the permission 
Law 15, to “regulate” 
into that 
“permit 
7?” Mr. 


as estab- 


ening 


they 
asks 
misunderstand 

Public 


and, 


assuming 
mand whether 
officials 

given by 
insurance instead, read 
control or 
industry 


“regulation” 


direction to 
control of 
Diemand 


act a 

private our 
defines 
lishment of proper safeguards, promul- 
gation of the broadest possible general 
rules as to proper forms and rates and 
then making certain there is full oppor- 
tunity to compete by those who wish to 


“ 


do so. To his mind “control” implies 


use of “needlessly technical and inflexi- 
ble rules as to precise wording of forms, 
specific figures for rates and exact de- 


tails of conducting the business.” 


Mr. Diemand 
Congressional interest in the business of 
“Whether or not 
remain favorable to 
per- 
mitted a dozen years ago, depends upon 
the have put. 
until answers 

Congress, no one can be 


points to continued 


insurance and 
that interest 


State 


says: 
will 
regulation, as conditionally 
answers to questions I 
Unless and 
are found by 


satisfactory 
sure as to what lies ahead in the regula- 


tion of insurance.” 


David W. Reilly of Utica, president of 
Cantwell & Bromley, has been appointed 
chairman of the education and agency 
management committee of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Reilly is a vice president of the 
Utica Association of Insurance Agents 
and served as a member of the education 
and agency management committee of 
the state association last year. Mr. Reilly 
has been active in insurance edu- 
having served on the faculty of 
Syracuse University 
He started 
his insurance career with the Travelers 
then joined a large general agency in 
Syracuse before going to Utica in 1936 
as assistant to the sales manager of the 
Utica Mutual. In 1947 he became asso- 
ciated with Cantwell & Bromley and 
became president of the firm in 1953. 


long 
cation, 
Utica 

teaching 


College of 


insurance classes. 





WILLIAM SEITZ 
William F. Seitz, CPCU, has been 


named executive assistant in the under- 
writing department of the Kansas City 
Fire & Marine, according to Morton T. 
Jones, president of the Kansas City, Mo., 
company. Mr. Seitz will assist Fred H. 
Calvin, executive vice president for un- 
derwriting and production. 

Mr. Seitz has been 
vice president of the Houston Fire & 
Casualty of Fort Worth, Texas. From 
1937 to 1949 he was a state agent for 
Missousi, Kansas, and Oklahoma of the 
Gulf Insurance ‘Co., the latter two years 
being secretary of the Gulf in its home 
office. Prior to that me he was affili- 
ated with the Loyalty Group as a spe- 
cial agent. 


For seven years 


* * * 
William J. Lane of New Rochelle, 
president of the Sullivan Agency, has 
been appointed chairman of the accident 
prevention committee of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Lane is a past president of the New 
Rochelle Association and the West- 
chester County Association and_ has 
served as a director of the Suburban 
New York Association. At the present 
time he is a director of the Westchester 
Soeur and chairman of the com- 
mittee of public safety of the New 
Rochelle Association. Mr, Lane attended 
New York University and _ graduated 
from the Aetna Insurance School and 
the Insurance Society of New York. He 
has been with the Sullivan Agency in 
New Rochelle for 20 years. 
* 


Bruce N. Beehler has been appointed 
inland marine supervisor for Crum & 
Forster in upstate New York. Mr. 
Beehler has had many years’ experience 
in underwriting and production of inland 
marine insurance, for the last few years 
in a production capacity for this type of 
business in the territory to which he is 
assigned, 

x *« & 

John A. Zeitler, in direct charge of 
mechanical operations of the printing 
department of the America Fore Insur- 
ance Group at the home office in New 
York City, celebrated 50 years of service 
with the organization August 27. At his 
own request and with the approval of 
management, Mr. Zeitler will relinquish 
active duties on October 1. On the anni- 
versary day, Mr. Zeitler was guest of 
honor at a special luncheon. Mr. Zeitler’s 
entire business career has been with 
America Fore’s printing department. He 
started as a compositor, worked through 
various positions and for the past 31 
years has been in charge of operations. 


Dr. Regt: W. Ferguson, progr; 
director for Life Insurance Agency MM; 
agement Association’s Research Diy 
will discuss “The Heritage 
Psychology” at the American Psyche 
logical ope age og meeting in Chic 
September 3. Dr. Ferguson is _presiden; 
of the Industrial Psychology Divisio, 
of the APA. The contribution of |i; 
insurance men to the development ¢ 
selection and training tools will be jp. 
cluded in Dr. Ferguson’s discussion ¢ 
industrial psychology. 


am 


‘ane 





lon, 


of Industri,’ 





* * * 


_ Joseph W. McNaney, 
insurance man, has purchased the Dayj 
Insurance Agency of Ware, Mass. ki 
has been connected with the Aetna Lif 
at Springfield, Mass., for over 30 year 

and has been supervisor of workmen 
compensation claims for most of thy 
time. Mr. McNaney was gr: iduated fron 
Ware High Schoo] in 1917 and also fro; 

Georgetown Law School in W ashingtor 

D.C. Mr. McNaney has carried on at 
insurance business of his own in Spring. 

field for many years. 


* * * 


Massachusetts 


Announcement is 
trothal of Joan Reva of Las Vegi, 
Nev., and H. Dixon Trueblood, Jr., 5; 
of Vice President M. Dixon Truebloo 
of Occidental Life of California and Mr 
Trueblood. The wedding will take pla: 
September 16, in Holy Trinity Episcop: 
Church, Covina, Calif. 


a a 


made of the be. 


Carlos E. Reynoso of Ecuador hi 
been elected president of the Intern: 
tional Students Association of the schod 
of Insurance Society of New York, Inc 
The other officers are from Venezuel: 
Italy, and Philippines. This associatio: 
was formed during the 1956 Spring s.- 
mester by foreign students attending the 
school of insurance. These are the ob 
jectives of the International association 
To cooperate with the Insurance Societi 
of New York, Inc. in promoting insur 
ance education for international stu: 
dents; to further the establishment af 
high professional standards in the in 
surance business throughout the world; 
to keep a permanent exchange of infor 
mation concerning the insurance indus 
try between its members and the Se 
ciety; to supply to the Insurance Society 
foreign publications such as __ book! 
magazines and bulletins issued in eat 
particular country; to help the studen' 
of other countries further their educ 
tion through the School of Insurance 
in New York; to hold conventions ‘0 
discussing latest developments in the i 
surance field. 











* * * 


V. S. McKerrow, vice president, rei! 
surance, Continental Casualty, and Ms 
McKerrow are in London with Allan 
Pither, superintendent of excess a 
surplus lines division. The McKerrov 
will go to Monaco for the Internation 
Marine Insurance Union conference. Mr 
McKerrow was a resident of Lond! 
until 1951. He was with Griffiths, Tat 
Insurance, Ltd., Lloyd’s brokers in Lo 
don, 

k ok x 


Louis C. Halley, CLU. assistant 
president and educational director, >* 
curity Life and Accident, Denver, 
been elected a director of Rocky Mot 
tain chapter of the Arthritis and Rhew! 
atism Foundation. He also was appointe! 
Colorado State campaign chairman © 
the “Stop Arthritis Week,” an ann 
drive which this year will start Nover 


ber 11. He has been active in Dent 
civic and social life. 
* * x 
J. T. Behan, Insurance Co. of Nom 





America, will be vice chairman ot ! 
1956 convention of the Canadian Exp" 
ers’ Association at the Seigniory lu 
Quebec, October 22-24. 
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Autonomous Electrical Division of 
Standardization Organization 


Just off the plaza in Geneva leading 
to the Palace of Nations, where Wilson’s 
League of Nations once met, and where 
the United Nations now have their 
European headquarters is a new build- 
ing, The International Center, erected 
by the municipal and cantonal authori- 
ties of Geneva. Here is housed the In- 
ternational Organization for Standardi- 
zation, comprising the national standards 
bodies of 37 nations, and its autonomous 
electrical division, the 52-year-old Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission 
with 31 national committees. 

Here the ISO entered the field of 
nuclear energy by agreement of its 
Council, governing body of the organi- 
zation, which met July 16-20. 

The Council agreed that it was urgent 
that work be begun on world standards 
for the use of nuclear energy in indus- 
try. The first step will be to establish 
a technical committee representing all 
interested member bodies. Initial work 
will be divided among three subcom- 
mittees to be set up immediately, for 
terminology, safety standards for pro- 
tection of persons from hazards of nu- 
clear radiation, and standards for safe 
and effective operation of reactors. 

The International Electrotechnical 
Commission at its recent meeting in 
Munich, Germany, developed a statement 
for the United Nations on electrical 
standards for the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy. The statement indicated 
that the IEC is considering how the de- 
velopment of nuclear fission affects elec- 
trical equipment, components and elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Sir Roger Duncalfe, 
ISO, toid both ISO 
great nuclear power 
given to man can, if its peaceful con- 
structive uses are developed and _ its 
destructive uses avoided, lead to a for- 
ward development and an_ expansion 
greater than anything mankind has 


known in the past. 

=I new work, it will be difficult 
work,” he cautioned, “but if we pursue 
It now, we shall have one great advan- 
tage we have lacked in many of our 
other fields of work; we shall be enter- 
ing the field when the techniques are 
new and are only just in the process of 
development, when the techniques and 
even the terminology have not crystal- 
lized, thereby avoiding the great diffi- 
culty of having to take apart what has 
been done before starting to build to- 
gether.” 

The UN has been informed of the 
Plans of the ISO and the IEC in the 
field of nuclear energy and of their 
Willingness to cooperate with other in- 
terested groups interested in and need- 
Ing standardization. 

The combined work of both organiza- 
tions will cover about the same basic 
areas as the standards works of this 
country now going on under the pro- 
cedures of the American Standards As- 
rages the U. S. national standards 
ody, 


president of the 
ang ieC; ““Phis 
which has been 


t is 












































Work has begun on developing Ameri- 


can Standards in six major areas: gen- 
eral or administrative standards, such 
as those for terminology, symbols and 
color codes; radiation protection of 
people and property; standards for 
nuclear safety such as_ site location, 
transportation and storage; standards 
for materials; for equipment and for 
processes, 

Two recommendations for interna- 
tional standards from the Committee on 
Shipbuilding Details for Inland Naviga- 
tion—Rivets for Hatches and Sprocket 
Wheels (wildcats for windlasses) were 
approved for adoption as ISO recom- 
mendations at the meeting. 

As the largest manufacturing country 
in the world, the United States gains 
more from international standards than 
any other country. If our exports do not 
conform to these standards they are 
often unmarketable as many cases have 
proved. 

To sell an American machine abroad 
involves in the majority of cases the 
establishment of a replacement parts 
service. Often this means prohibitive 
costs and no sale. In other cases a sale 
is impossible because an American ma- 
chine will not fit other equipment made 
elsewhere. 

It is especially important for this 
country of assembly-line producers to 
have a voice in international standards, 
but whether or not the United States 
participates, world standards will be de- 
veloped—standards that may put the 
U.S. out of the race for world trade. 

Participation in these projects how- 
ever, offers a number of dividends to 
American industry, such as: 

1. Opening of new foreign markets. 

2. Preventing the loss of existing for- 
eign markets as a result of new foreign 
standards. 

3. Injecting the United States technical 
viewpoint into the specifications and 
standards being developed in the ISO. 

4. Keeping American industry in- 
formed in the latest technological de- 
velopments in other countries. 


* * * 


Robert C. Oram 


Robert C. Oram has been named spe- 
cial representative in the fire and casu- 
alty insurance department of Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. He was 
formerly an accounting machine sales 
representative for the company in Hart- 
ford. A graduate of Harvard University 
he joined IBM in 1952. 

In his new post Mr. Oram will assist 
the fire and casualty insurance special 
department to coordinate sales activities 
and planning of applications of IBM 
equipment to meet the needs of the fire 


and casualty insurance industry. He will 
also assist the special department in 
conducting classes for customer per- 


sonnel and seminars for IBM sales rep- 
resentatives, to keep them abreast of 
new machine accounting and data proc- 
essing techniques in the fire and casu- 
alty insurance industry. 





Nora Vincent Paul 


Nora Vincent Paul, who died suddenly 
last week in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
where she had lived since going there 
from New York City, was long a colorful 
figure in the field of insurance journal- 
ism. Her post when she retired a decade 
ago was vice president of The National 
Underwriter in its business department. 
For a number of years before her retire- 
ment in 1945, she was forced by a 
physical disability to make her rounds 
in a wheel chair. This did not prevent 
her from calling on many executives. 
For some years she gave a party during 
the holidays at her apartment in Central 
Park West which was attended by many 
of the leading figures in the insurance 
business, especially in casualty insurance. 
In addition to a fine display of courage 
she bubbled over with high spirits and 
was an animated conversationalist. Her 
daughter, Dorothy Brooks Paul, a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, and also for a time 
in insurance journalism, was her constant 
companion and piloted the chair in which 
Mrs. Paul rode. 

Nora Vincent Paul, who had started 
business life as a stenographer in an 
insurance agency, joined The National 
Underwriter in 1914 as a stenographer in 
its hand book of states department. 
She showed aptitude for salesmanship, 
was made manager of the department 
and then transferred to New York City 
to take charge of its Eastern sales work. 
Later, her territory was confined to 
Greater New York. 

In Fort Lauderdale Mrs. Paul was a 
member of All Saints Episcopal Church 
and the Republican Woman’s ‘Club. The 
funeral services were conducted by Rev 
Samuel C. W. Fleming. She was 77. 

She is survived by ther daughter who 
went South with her ten years ago. 


* * * 


The Allstate 


The Allstate Insurance Ce. 
nounced a new automobile policy, “The 
Crusader,” described in the casualty sec- 
tion of th's paper this week, entered the 
insurance scene in 1931 as a subsidiary 
of Sears, Roebuck and (Co. General 
Robert E. Wood, then president of Sears, 
Roebuck, w: as founder of Allstate. At 
first it sold insurance by mail only. A 
20-person staff operated the new com- 
pany from a one-room office in a Sears 
building in Chicago. In its first vear it 
wrote $118,000 in premiums and insured 
4,127 drivers. “Cut-out-and-mail” cou- 
pons in the Sears catalogue brought in 
the bulk of the early business. At the 
present time it has hundreds of agents. 

In 1934 Allstate ¢nstalled sales booths 
in Sears stores throughout the country. 
The company expanded rapidly and soon 
was licensed in every state. Early in its 
history it was decided to establish a rat- 
ing plan that would differentiate between 
various types of risks taking into con- 
sideration the individual’s use of the car, 
annual mileage, driver’s age and other 
factors in determining rates. The plan 
was introduced in 1946. The next year 
it introduced its Illustrator Policy. At 
end of 1951 the company had more than 
a million policvholders and had written 
premiums of $83,000,000. In 1952 the com- 
pany established its “Drive-in” claim 
service in Chicago which thas been ex- 
tended throughout the United States. 
Next came discounts for trained drivers. 
In 1953 it entered Canada. 

The company was incorporated under 
Hlinois statute with $350,000 capital and 
£350,000 contributing surplus. Its present 
capital is $3,000,000. At the end of 1955 


which an- 


the company had written more than 
$247,363,000 direct written insurance 
automobile premiums. At the present 


time it has more than 3,000,000 policy- 
holders and assets in excess of $343,- 
000,000. At the end of 1955 it had 11,000 
employes, 27 regional offices in the 
United States and Canada and 109 dis- 
trict service offices. 

Allstate added new lines of insurance 
in 1953—comprehensive personal liability 
and its companion, farmers comprehen- 
sive personal liability. 

Affiliate of Allstate Insurance Co. is 
the Allstate Fire Insurance Co. 





Insurance Hall of Fame 





The administrative board of the 
‘Charles W. Griffith Memorial Founda- 
tion for Insurance Education has under- 
taken the responsibility for establishing 
The Insurance Hall of Fame at Ohio 
State University. Its aim is to honor 
those who have made outstanding con- 
tributions to the insurance business. 

The criteria for election to The Hall 
will include such factors as_ oniginal 
thinking and development of innovations 
in insurance theory and practice, con- 
tributions to insurance literature, recog- 
nition as an authority in this field, public 
service, previous honor awards in_ his 
profession, service to insurance organi- 
zations of a professional character and 
honorary degrees conferred. 

Public members of the board of elec- 
tors of the Foundation include August 
Pryatel, Ohio Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Paul H. Schindler, insurance man- 
ager, Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
and Russell B. Gallagher, insurance man- 
ager, Philco Corporation; and a number 
of leading insurance educators and in- 
surance journalists. The electors also 
have representation in property and lia- 
bility insurance and life and disability 
insurance. 

a & * 


Insurance Wives’ Cookbook 


Collaborating on a special cookbook 
to be published in December are 1,000 
wives of employes of Combined Insur- 
ance Company of America, First National 
Casualty Co., Hearthstone Insurance Co. 
and Combined American Insurance Co, 

This volume of recipes will be known 
as “Pride Cookbook.” It is being com- 
piled under the supervision of Vivian 
Belger, secretary of Hearthstone Insur- 
ance Co. In the book the pictures of 
wives furnishing recipes in the book will 
be published. 

W. Clement Stone is president of the 
companies in the Combined companies. 


2 Te oa 
Robert L. White 
Robert L. White, who has been ap- 
pointed vice president and sales man- 
ager of the United States Publishing 
Co., Indianapolis, an important concern 


in the publication of farm outlook and 
reference material, was formerly district 
manager at St. Louis of the National 
Life & Accident and one of its leaders 
in production. 

For the past decade he has been vice 
president and sales manager for Pic- 
torial Publishers, Inc., Indianapolis, and 
previously had also been vice president 
and midwest sales manager for seven 
years of another Indianapolis insurance 
publishing firm, It was before entering 
the publishing field that he was with 
the insurance company. 

President of United States Publishing 
Co. is James E. Gregory, author of the 
book, “The Soil Bank—What It Is and 
How It Works.” 


* * * 


High Powered Cars 


A five-man Congressional committee 
studying auto and highway safety has 
been considerably exercised by the em- 
phasis on speed in automobile ads of 
motor manufacturers and heard Charles 
A. Chayne, vice president in charge of 
the General Motors engineering staff, 
defend this advertising. Chicago officials 
of National Safety Council had earlier 
appeared before the committee criticizing 
the emphasis on “power.” 

Mr. Chayne said the advantages of 
higher horsepower manifest themselves 
in a car’s performance—its ability to 
accelerate and to respond to the driver’s 
command. With thousands of miles of 
two-lane highways—one lane in each 
direction—he told the committee that a 
good accelerating ability at the average 
highway driving speed reduces the time 
to pass around heavily loaded vehicles, 
cars pulling trailers or other slow mov- 
ing vehicles. 
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Perlet Urges Caution In Proposing 


Legal Changes For Multiple Lines 


With respect to development of mul- 
tiple line and “all risk” underwriting 
powers, rate regulatory laws, policies and 
forms, Harry F. Perlet, general manager, 
Interbureau Insurance Advisory Group, 
in New York City, believes the insurance 
business should bear with the present 
systems, making only such legal changes 
until trends 


as are absolutely necessary, 
have been established and needed 
changes more clearly indicated. Evolu- 


tion is much to be preferred to revolu- 
tion he told the Fire Insurance Law 
Committee, Section of Insurance Law, 
American Bar Association, meeting in 
Dallas, Tex., this week. Mr. Perlet is 
an attorney and he has wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of modern package in- 
surance policies in_ his Inter- 
bureau. manager. 

In his conservative approach to the 
many legal questions raised in efforts 
to prepare broad coverages Mr. Perlet 
thinks there are many objections to 
creating a separate multiple line insur- 
ance powers statute in state laws. He 
feels the question of meeting this prob- 
lem can be solved more easily. Also 
he would not scrap standard fire insur- 
ance policies, as obsolete, as some have 
advocated. 

In offering some recommended changes, 
as his own personal views, that would do 
the least violence to existing systems and 
yet provide necessary revisions to elimi- 


post as 


nate any legal road blocks which may 
exist to the development, filing and reg- 
ulation of package policies, Mr. Perlet 


said to the American Bar Association 


gathering: 
Underwriting Powers Statutes 


“With respect to underwriting powers 
statutes, I would make the following ob- 
servations: 

“j. In my opinion sufficient power now 
exists in the statutes of all states to 
authorize the writing of named-peril 
package contracts on a divisible or in- 
divisible premium basis. 

“2. Sufficient power now exists in all 
states having a miscellaneous powers sec- 
tion to authorize the writing of all-risk 
policies. If there is no miscellaneous 
powers section, then I believe that there 
is serious doubt as to the power to 
write these contracts, with the exception, 
of course, of contracts which qualify as 
inland marine insurance. In order to give 
complete legality to such contracts, states 
without this provision should give con- 
sideration to adoption of one. 

“3. In connection with this question 
of multiple line powers it is frequently 
recommended that multiple line be added 
to the statutes as a new kind of insur- 
ance. I am of the opinion that adequate 
provision now exists in most states to 
authorize the writing of any contract 
now existent and it would not appear 
advisable to confuse the situation by 
Setting it up as a new kind of insurance. 


Rate Regulatory Laws 


“With respect to the rate laws, I would 
make the following conclusions: 

“1, For named-peril multiple line con- 
tracts on a divisible premium basis, a 
filing under both (fire and casualty) rate 
laws is proper. When the contract is 
completely divisible, the rating law stand- 
ards can be applied separately against 
each portion,” Mr. Perlet said. 

“2. With respect to the mechanics of 
filing, a company may file through all 
interested rating bureau or, if it does not 
belong to all, it may mz uke an inde- 
pendent filing of the remaining portions. 





Conway studio 


PERLET 


HARRY F., 


This may present some practical diff- 
culties and is not necessarily the easiest 
or simplest method. It might be appro- 
priate to observe, however, that this situ- 
ation is a matter of individual company 
choice and not one that has been forced 
upon them. If a company wishes to enjoy 
what it deems to be advantage of inde- 
pendent operation, then it should be pre- 
pared to accept the concomitant disad- 
vantages. 

“3. Named-peril policies on an indi- 
visible premium basis can also be the 
subject of a joint filing by two or more 
bureaus. If a single bureau licensed 
under both rate laws can make such a 
filing, then it is conclusive that two or 
more rating bureaus licensed under the 
identical rate laws can likewise make 
the filing. 

Indivisible Premiums 


“4. In the case of indivisible premium 

policies it is a little more difficult to 
apply the rate laws because no part of 
the premium is specifically allocated to 
a given coverage. While an arbitrary 
percentage allocation of the premium 
offers one solution, it is believed that 
the addition to the rate laws of a new 
section which makes applicable the rate 
law regulating the predominant peril or 
coverage, is the better permanent an- 
swer,” Mr. Perlet observed. 
5. When we come to all-risk poli- 
cies we get into an entirely different 
field. If these policies can be classified 
as inland marine, of course, they come 
under the inland marine rate law. If not, 
then we must search elsewhere. As these 
are generally authorized under the mis- 
cellaneous powers section which in turn 
is usually regulated by the casualty rate 
law, it could be claimed that they are 
subject to regulation under that law. 


All-Risk Policies 


“In order to provide proper regulation 
for all-risk policies and also to remove 
some of the difficulties inherent in apply- 
ing two rate laws with varying provi- 
sions, a section reading somewhat as 
follows could be inserted in each rate 
law. This is a rough outline only and 
doubtless can be polished up, but the 

(Continued on Page 22) 


Loyalty Group Changes 
In Eastern Department 


VORE IS UNDERWRITING HEAD 





Miller in Charge of New York - New 
England Field; Hartelius Succeeds 
Miller; Vernoy, Cowan Advanced 


Several] promotions are announced by 
the Loyalty Group for the Eastern de- 
partment. Companies in the group in- 
clude the Firemen’s of Newark, Girard 
of Philadelphia, National-Ben Franklin 
of Pittsburgh, Milwaukee Insurance & 


‘o., Metropolitan Casualty of New 
York, Royal General of Canada and 
Commercial of Newark. The official 


changes are as follows: 

Vice President Howard D. Vore has 
been placed in charge of underwriting 
and production in entire Eastern de- 
partment territory, succeeding W. J. 
Christensen, who was recently elected 
executive vice president. 

George C, Miller has been advanced to 
vice president in charge of underwriting 
and prdouction in the New York - New 
england territory, succeeding Mr. Vore. 

Second Vice resident Paul V. Harte- 
“us has been transferred to the New 
York-New England territory, assisting 
Vice President Miller, and Second Vice 
President Harry E. Vernoy succeeds Mr. 
Hartelius as assistant to Vice President 
Dupuis. 

Archibald 
to assistant 
liability, 
divisions, 


Cowan has been advanced 
secretary, supervising the 
compensation and payroll audit 
succeeding Mr. Vernoy. 


Careers of Executives 


Mr. Vore entered insurance in 1920 
with the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty in Omaha, first as a claim adjuster, 
and then as a special agent. In 1925 he 
joined the Metropolitan Casualty Co. of 
New York, as special agent. Later he 
was branch manager for the casualty 
companies of Loyalty Group succes- 
sively in St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
Hartford. In 1940 he was made super- 
intendent of the casualty and bonding 
division of Loyalty Group’s western de- 
partment and in 1942 was appointed as- 
sistant secretary. In 1943 he became 
secretary, and was transferred to the 
San Francisco office. In 1948 he was 
elected second vice president, and in 
1950 elected vice president and trans- 
ferred to the home office, in charge of 
the New York - New England - Canadian 
territory. 

Mr. Miller started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Globe Indemnity in 1912. 
During his employment with the Globe 
he served as an ensign in the Navy in 
World War I. In 1919 he became mana- 
ger of the casualty department of L. T. 
Hollister, Inc., New York City, a gen- 
eral agency. He joined Commercial 
Casualty in 1920 as manager of the com- 
pensation and liability department. He 
Was appointed assistant secretary of the 
casualty division of Loyalty Group com- 
panies in 1932, and in 1947 was appointed 
second vice president of all Loyalty 
Group companies. 


Hartelius, Vernoy and Cowan 


Mr. Hartelius has had 33 years of 
experience in the insurance field, includ- 


ing company, agency and New York 
City brokerage affiliations. He joined 
Loyalty Group in 1945, and has served 


as superintendent of the engineering di- 
vision, agency superintendent, assistant 
secretary, and was named second vice 
president in April, 1953. 

Mr. Vernoy started his insurance ca- 
reer with the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty in 1923 in their Newark office. 
He joined Metropolitan Casualty in 
1927. He was appointed secretary of 
Metropolitan & Commercial Casualty 
Insurance Companies in 1947, and in 
1953 was advanced to second vice presi- 
dent of all Loyalty Group companies. 
He is a former president of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of New Jersey. 

Mr. Cowan started his insurance ca- 
reer with the Globe Indemnity Co. in 
New York in 1934, and except for a 








PRODUCERS PLEDGE FLOOD Alp 


Agents and Brokers Aim to Collaborate 
With Federal Bureau in Selling and 
Servicing New Coverage 
Collaboration “in every practical way” 
with the new Federal flood “insurance” 
program of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency was pledged last week 
by representatives of national associa- 
tions of insurance agents and brokers. 
The agents and brokers thus are follow. 
ing in the footsteps of the property 
companies. j 

The act calls for maximum utilization 

of private insurance resources, including 
those of companies, brokers and agents, 
and adjustment organizations, to facilj. 
tate the program. 
Members of the four groups attending a 
conference with Frank J. Meistrell, act- 
ing administrator, and other officials of 
the agency agreed that many months 
work would be required before policies 
could be issued, because of the compli- 
cated problems involved tin the experi- 
mental program. 

Some of these problems discussed at 
the meeting were the sale and servicing 
of policies and adjustments of claims, 
ways of obtaining rate information, and 
the relationships of the loan contract 
provisions of the law to the insurance 
provisions. 

Attending the conference were: C. F. 
J. Harrington, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents; Maurice G. Herndon, 
Washington representative; Earl Munz, 
chairman, property insurance commit- 
tee, and Archie M. Slawsby, executive 
committee, National Association of In- 
surance Agents; Barclay Shaw, secre- 
tary and counsel, and Thomas W. 
Sweeny, chairman, flood insurance com- 
mittee, National Association of Insur- 
ance Brokers; and Philip J. Baldwin, 
executive secretary, and William A. 
Stringfellow, ‘National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents. 

Expressions of cooperation were made 
by the representatives. The group also 
expressed confidence that the insurance 
agents and brokers of the country would 
be able to sell and service the Govern- 
ment’s flood policies, according to an 
HHFA spokesman. 





Hoffmann, Crum & Forster 


. . 
Inland Marine Supervisor 

Crum & Forster announces the ap- 
pointment of H. George Hoffmann as 
inland marine supervisor in its Boston 
office, from which office the comp any’s 
agents in New England will receive in- 
land marine service. This is another 
step in Crum & Forster’s establishment 
of nationwide facilities for the writing 
of inland marine business on a_ direct 
agency-company basis. 

Mr. Hoffmann was educated at Pace 
College in New York and has had con- 
siderable experience in underwriting and 
production. 





Mutuals May Insure 
School Risks in Arizona 


The right of mutual insurance compa- 
nies to insure public property in Arizona 
was upheld on August 9, when Judge 
C. P. Elmer rendered in the Superior 
Court of Maricopa County —. 
decision to that effect in the case ° 
Northwestern Mutual vs. School District 
No. 14. The decision conforms to te 
findings of high courts in a number 0 
other states over a period of many yeal®: 

Case grew out of the issuance oF 4 
five-year fire insurance policy by North- 
western Mutual to School District No. }4 
covering the district’s properties. When 
the trustees asked the Maricopa county 
treasurer and the county school super 
intendent to pay the premium, the latter 
refused to do so upon advice of the 
county attorney. 





three-year term of military service, tT 
mained with them until he joined Loy- 
alty Group companies in 1948, in theit 
payroll audit division. He was later a¢ 
vanced to compensation underwriter. 
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American Home Elects 
Faust Vice President 


IN CHARGE OF ALL LOSSES 





Company Placing All Claim and Loss 
Activity in Single Department, Re- 
gardless of Type of Insurance 





Karl Faust was elected vice president 
; American Home Assurance Co. at 
last week’s meeting of the directors, 
according to C. P. Cunningham, . 
dent. In his new assignment Mr. Faust 
will be in charge of loss and claims 
matters on a multiple-line, nation-wide 
hasis. 

“We intend,” Mr. Cunningham said, 
in announcing the election, “to break 
with established precedent by placing 
all our claim and loss activity in a 
ingle department. We feel that ulti- 
mate responsibility for the disbursement 
of company funds in loss and claims 
expenditures should rest with one quali- 
fed executive, regardless of the type of 
insurance involved. While this is a 
major departure from customary prac- 
tice, we believe it will expedite our 
service to both policyholders and claim- 
ants. Mr. Faust’s experience, over a 
period of more than 25 years, has espe- 
cially fitted him for this undert: aking.” 
Mr. Faust has frequently been a 
spokesman for insurance in the seminars 
of the Practicing Law Institute. He is 
an active member of the Federation of 
Insurance Counsel, and has become 
prominent with both bench and bar for 
his work on the problem of court con- 
gestion. He is also a member of the 
Claim Managers’ Council. Admitted to 
the bar in 1949, he is a member of the 
American Bar Association and of the 
Lawyers’ Club of New York. 


As Eastern department claims mana- 


gr of the Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Group, Mr. Faust has supervised the 
group’s claims work in 17 states, includ- 


since 1952. In the pre- 
ceding 23 years, he served the North 
America Group as claims manager in 
the Northeast, Middle West and Pacific 
Northwest territories. 


ing New York, 





Royal’s Agent School 
Accredited by N. Y. Dept. 


The New York State Department of 
Insurance has accredited the agents’ 
school conducted by the Royal-Liverpool 
Insurance Group, R. C. Burke, assistant 
secretary in charge of personnel and 
education, has announced. 

The school, which begins its fourth 
season on October 1, is designed to give 
each participant a practical multiple line 
loundation in a short concentrated 
course. Directed by James A. Baxter, 
superintendent of education for Royal- 
Liverpool, the course features 35 “guest 
lecturers” — executives and department 
heads—who discuss their own particular 
Specialties. 

_Aseven-week course, with daily classes 
irom 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., the school 
offers approximately 200 hours of class- 
toom work. All text books are provided 
tree and become property of the student. 

Enrollment is limited to 25 students. 
Application is made through local Royal- 
4verpool fieldmen, or directly to the 
education department of the Royal- 
Liverpool Insurance Group at 150 Wil- 
tam Street, New York City. 





Sobelsohn School Course 


The Sobelsohn School, 165 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York City, an- 
Nounces that its insurance course starts 
Monday, September 17. This is a quali- 
'ying course for the New York State 
‘surance brokers’ and agents’ examina- 
ton in December. Classes, held Mon- 
cays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 6:30 

:30 p.m., are under direct supervision 
: Philip Gordis, CPGU.. and Carl S: 
tecker. There are 41 lectures in the 
‘Curse and the tuition fee is $69. 


Revised Building Exits Code Is 
Published by the NFPA at Boston 


People are least likely to panic in a 
burning building where there is a clear 
path to adequate, clearly marked exits. 
This thas been proved by experience 
many times over. Such experience is the 
basis for one of this country’s most 
important life safety codes, the latest 
edition of which has been published by 
the National Fire Protection Association. 

The NFPA Building Exits Code—a 
completely revised 13th edition—presents 
standards for the construction, arrange- 
ment and use of exit facilities to ensure 
public safety and prevent panic result- 
ing from fire and similar emergencies. 

Last revised in 1952, its fundamental 
objective is to aid in minimizing danger 
to life from fire, smoke fumes or panic 
before buildings are vacated. 


Studies of Fires Made 


The provisions of the code are based 
upon studies of fires in which there has 
been a large death toll. Psychological 
as well as physical factors have been 
considered—fire experience has demon- 
strated that many of the fire tragedies 


of history cannot be completely ex- 
plained by physical factors alone. 
In the current edition an effort has 


been made to minimize construction re- 
quirements which are not essential to 
exit safety, and which may be included 
in city building codes or as recognized 
architectural practice. 

Work in areas of fire safety covered 
by the Building Exits Code was begun 
in 1913 by the NFPA Committee on 
Safety to Life. The committee’s ori- 
ginal standards formed a basis for the 
first edition of the Building Exits Code 
published by the NFPA in 1927. 

The first code included standard for 
the construction of stairways, and fire 
escapes; for the conduct of fire drills 
in various types of buildings; aid for 
the construction and arrangement of exit 
facilities. 

Groups particularly concerned have 
been consulted in the development of 
various sections of the 13th edition of 
the code. Each edition up to the present 
has been approved as American Standard 
by the American Standards Association. 

The Building Exists Code, NFPA No. 
101, is available in pamphlet form from 
the NFPA, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, at $1 per copy. It will be in- 
cluded in the 1956 Edition of the Na- 
tional Fire Codes, to be published in 
September. 





Minnesota Agents Seek 


Successor to Blomgren 


The executive committee of the Min- 
Association of Insurance Agents 
named a committee to accept ap- 
plications for the appointment of an 
executive secretary to succeed the late 
George W. Blomgren. Because so few 
members have indicated an interest in 
Group insurance for members the ex- 
ecutive committee, the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation has decided not to begin a Group 
plan at this time. 


nesota 
has 





HARRY C. LONG DIES 

C. Long, 66, died August 21 in 

Falls, N. Y. 

Born in Lockport, N. Y., he lived in 
Niagara Falls until] moving to Lewiston 
25 years ago. He was owner of Long 
& Rieger insurance agency in Niagara 
Falls, with which he had been associated 
35 years. 


Harry 
Niagara 


McSweeney Agency V.P. 


Joseph A. McSweeney, Jr. has been 
elected vice president of the James F. 
Murphy Insurance Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., succeeding the late John D. 
Mahoney. Mr. McSweeney, who has 
been with the firm for 12 years, was 
named to the post at a meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Mrs. William M. Harrigan was _ re- 
elected president of the firm, and Mrs. 
Arthur P. Muldoon was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer., 





ACHATZ SPECIAL FOR ZURICH 

James J. Achatz has joined the staff 
of the Zurich-American Insurance Com- 
panies as a fire special agent attached 
to the Cleveland branch office. With a 
background of more than 10 years in 
fire insurance in Ohio, Mr. Achatz is 
well known to agents throughout the 
state. His previous connections were 
with the Home Insurance Company, 
as underwriter and special agent, and 
with the Pacific National Fire. 





Ohio Farmers Companies 


OHIO FARMERS INSURANCE COMPANY - Chavet 1s4s 
OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


+ PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Philadelphia - - 
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LeRoy, Ohio 





Opens New York Office 





Fabian Bachrach 
PHILIP M. WINCHESTER 
Philip M. Winchester, who recently 
became a vice president of the inde- 
pendent adjusting organization of Al- 
lied Adjusters, Inc., of Baltimore, has 
opened an office at 55 Liberty Street, 
New York City. Mr. Winchester, a past 
most loyal grand gander of Blue Goose, 
attended the 1956 grand nest conven- 
tion at Milwaukee last week and will 
return to New York right after Labor 
Day. He resigned earlier this year as 
general manager of the General Ad- 
justment Bureau. 





HOPE SUCCEEDING WELTER 


Latter Retiring as Asst. Vice President 
of Crum & Forster After 45 Years 
in the Loss Department 


Clarence L. Welter, assistant vice 
president in charge of fire and allied 
losses for Crum & Forster, will retire 


on September 1 under the company’s 
pension plan, after 45 years of service. 
Mr. Welter started in insurance in 1909 
with the Newman & McBain Agency in 
New York. He joined the Crum & 
Forster organization in 1911 and has 
spent all 45 years in the loss depart- 
ment. He is a member of the Loss Ex- 
ecutives Association and a member of 
the committee on adjustments of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
William H. Hope, assistant vice presi- 
dent, will be Mr. Welter’s successor. 
He has been associated with Crum & 
Forster since graduating from Columbia 
University in 1935. He received his de- 
gree from Fordham School of Law in 
1939. He has served in a number of 
capacities, including a tenure of 10 years 
as special and state agent in the Har- 
risburg, Pa., territory. He was recalled 
to the home office four years ago to 
assist Mr. Welter in handling losses. 





Courses of School of 
Insurance of Boston 


The School of Insurance of the Insur- 
ance Library Association of Boston is 
offering three courses of the Insurance 
Institute of America. They are Prin- 
ciples of Insurance, Principles of Fire, 
Marine and Allied Lines and Principles 
of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond- 
ing. The first course will be given in 
the Fall term beginning September 27 
and the latter two in_the Spring term 
starting in February. ‘Classes are held in 
the assembly room adjoining the library 
at 89 Broad Street, Boston. Lecturer is 


William N. Woodland, editor of “The 
Standard.” Ralph G. Hinkley is presi- 
dent of the Insurance Library Associa- 


tion and Mr. Woodland chairman of the 
educational committee. B. M. Hermes is 
treasurer of the association and Abbie G. 
Glover secretary and librarian. 
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Automobile Physical Damage Experience In 1955 


The following aggregate tables on au- data reported in the Insurance Expense’ pense. Countrywide figures are on the 
tomobile fire, theft and comprehensive Exhibits filed as of December 31, 1955. net basis after reinsurance. The New 
experience for 1955 and automobile col- Incurred losses are based upon the case York State figures are on a direct basis 
lision results for last year on a nation- estimate reserves and exclude allocated excluding reinsurance. 
wide basis have been compiled by the claim expense. Expense ratios include All ratios are based on earned pre- 
New York Insurance Department from both allocated and unallocated claim ex-  miums, except those for “Commission 


AUTOMOBILE FIRE, THEFT AND COMPREHENSIVE EXPERIENCE — 1955 
LOSS AND EXPENSE RATIOS / “E” — based on earned premiums 


| **W°? — based on written premiums 
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56,319,247 54,899,995 | 42.4 { 37.4) 20.2 8.9 10.0 10.6 5.6 | 2.3 4,386,080 45.0 
64,453,952 | 61,596,173 | 45.5 | 37.3 17.2 9.8 9.3 | 10.5 5.4 2.3 4,959,740 43.0 
66,770, 473 | 66,193,840 | 47.9 37.9 | 14.2 10.2 | 9.2; 10.7 5.5 2.3 5, 197, 183. 41.6 
72,477,882 | 70,961,011 | 49.5 | 39.1) 14 10.5; 9.6{ 11.3 5.3 2.4 5,285, 268 44.8 
| | | | | 
502,161 | 505,349 | 35.2 | 44.7) 20.1 5.5| 22.2| 83 6.4 2.3 —| — 
566,935 | 530,105 | 34.3 | 47.6 18.1 | 24.6 | 8.6 5.4 | 1.9 371,471 33.6 
517.898 523,581 | 38.9 | 47.7. 13.4 7.9 24.8 | 8.0 5.1 | 1.9 217,813 32.1 
486, 398 | 524,247 | 42.0 | 45.6 12.4 7.6 24.1 | 7.5 4.5 1.9 342,761 37.8 
476, 006 457,204 ! 51.7 | 48.5 —.2 7.0 24.2 | 9.5 5.0 | 1.9 808 395 61.3 
| ! | | | 
LLOYDS AND one | | | | | 
AGGR } | | ‘iene 
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REINSURANCE COMPANY | | | | | | 
AGGREG | | . eekul snails 

1951 GGREGATES ow.| 4,246,008 | 3,812,322 56.2 | 44.0) —.2 22) 39.2 5| 2.0 4 ae ie 
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| | | | 
AUTOMOBILE COLLISION EXPERIENCE — 1955 
| UnperwnitinG Ratios H ANALYsIS OF EXPENSES | New York State 
| | (Countrywide) (Countrywide) EXPERIENCE 
Net | Net | | 
COMPANY premiums | premiums ; | 
written | earned | | Loss |Commis-| Other | | Taxes | Incurred 
| (Countrywide) (Countrywide) | Losses | Expenses} Net | adjust- | sion and | Acquisi- | —— | and Direct loss 
| | incurred \(adjusted)} gain | ment brokerage} tion | fees premiums ratio 
ie ow \(adjusted))  ‘“* a id: a | | “w" earned 7 
| H | 
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| 
6,640,527 | 6, 282,945 51.1 21.5 27.4 4.4 3.0 4.3 8.1 as — — 
8,115,580 7,407,412 47.5 21.6 30.9 4.8 11.4 3.5 .2 1.7 130, 302 39.1 
10,059, 463 | 9,132,620 40.3 19.9 39.8 4.7 9.9 3.5 .2 1.6 167, 185 39.2 
36,851, 275 | 36,578,318 37.7 | 32.0 30.3 5.2 23.4 I Rf 2.2 217,756 42.3 
38,192,786 | 7,635, 106 44.3! 32.8 22.9 | 5.81 23.4 1.2 2 2.2 248,036 35.7 
. 
1,109,520 1,068, 869 48.1 47.4 4.5 3.7 40.9 8 1.9 + mame SR 
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and Brokerage” and “Taxes and Fee" 
which are based on written Premiums 
Expenses do not include Federal incom, 
tax. Net gain shows results before ¢op. 
sideration of Federal income tax. Tot, 
and aggregate figures include the bus. 
ness of al] companies. 





SANFORD LEAVES MICH. DEPT, 


Becomes Secretary-Treasurer of Pre. 
ferred of Grand Rapids; Faunce Now 
Ist Deputy; Tubergen Chief Examiner 
The Michigan Department of Inswr. 

ance has announced resignation of L, H 

“Doc” Sanford, First Deputy Commi: 

sioner and chief examiner. Mr. Sanfori 

will assume his new duties soon % 
secretary-treasurer and director of the 

Preferred Insurance Co. of Granj 

Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Sanford was prominent in affairs 
of the National Association of Insur. 


ance Commissioners. He was a long. 
time member of the blanks committe 
and had served several terms as it 
chairman, 

Aside from his long experience in the 
Insurance Department, Mr. Sanford als 
served for a time as secretary of a cast: 
alty insurance company. 

Mr. Sanford’s responsibilities are be. 
ing assumed by two of his assistants 
John W. Faunce will continue as (: 
rector of Audit and Taxation but wil 
assume Mr. Sanford’s designation 
First Deputy and additional] duties rele 
tive to admissions. Theodore Tubergen 
currently assistant chief ex caminer, wil 
be elevated to the chief examiner’s pos: 
tion. 

30th Mr. Faunce and Mr. Tubergen 
were experienced field examiners before 
assuming their office duties sever 
years ago. Mr. Sanford expressed satis- 
faction in the promotion of his assistant 
and confidence that no interruption 1 
licensing or examination would be occ: 
sioned by his departure. 





Royal Appoints Schramm 
Asst. Agency Secretary 


The Royal-Liverpool Insurance Grou 
has named George J. Schramm assistat! 
agency secretary in the Southern depart: 
ment. 

Mr. Schramm joined the group in 1%! 
in the New York metropolitan depart- 
ment. He served in the U. S. Navy fron 
August, 1942, to February, 1946, and ther 
returned to his former position. After 4 
period as special agent trainee, he 
transferred to the Roy al- Liverpool of 
in Jacksonville, Fla., as special agent. 
1952 he was named special agent in th 
Savannah, Ga., office. 

Mr. Schramm’s place in Savannah wi 
be filled by Paul T. O’Donnell who 3 
graduate of Boston University and h 
done post graduate work with the It 
surance Society of New York. He wis 
previously special representative for t 
group's agency systems department © 
Southern States. 





Knights of Columbus 
N. Y. Brokerage Cours 


The Knights of Columbus Busines 
School is accepting registrations for # 
insurance brokerage course to beg: 
Wednesday evening, September 5, “ 
preparation for the state broker’s exam 
nation in December. Now in its 38 
year, the Knights of Columbus conducts 
the oldest insurance brokerage course! 
the city. A total of 144 classes has bet! 
completed, with one of the highest ove" 
all passing averages of the students ta 
ing the course. 

An experienced faculty is made up ‘ 
insurance specialists. Classes are hel 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel, 353 We* 
57th Street, New York City, every Mo" 
day, Wednesday and Friday evenini 
from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m., and are limite? 
to 50 students. 
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Foresees Multiple Lines 
Expanding to Include Life 





JOHN A. DIEMAND 


John A, Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Company of North America 
Companies, Philadelphia, states that the 
insurance companies of the U.S. are 
“better than ever equipped to give the 
insuring public the ‘broader and simpler 
coverages they have every right to ex- 
pect.” 

Speaking before the Federation of In- 
surance Counsel at Houston, Tex., Mr. 
Diemand pointed out that the concept 
of multiple-line underwriting has cleared 
the road for fire, marine and casualty 
companies to give policyholders full serv- 
ice. “Looking to the future,” he said, 
‘it is not hard to imagine that before 
long the barriers between the life and 
non-life fields—already broken as to 
accidental death coverages—will disap- 
pear. Multiple-line will become universal 
underwriting; and the American insur- 
ance industry will come to the maturity 
long since reached abroad.” 

President Diemand addressed the Fed- 
eration after receiving its George Henry 
Tyne award in recognition of his out- 
standing contributions to the insurance 
industry. The Federation cited his work 
in introducing package policies and other 
Innovations in insurance techniques 
through multiple-line underwriting, and 
his recognition of the importance of in- 
surance in the national and interna- 
tional economy. 


Royal-Liverpool Garden 
Exhibit on September 10 


Beautiful flowers and fine vegetables 
will be displayed September 10 at 150 
William Street when employes of the 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group present 
the company’s 13th annual Home Garden 
Exhibit in the employe lounge. 

J.S. Manager and President Clarke 
Smith will present cash prizes totaling 
more than $500 for the best exhibit in 
three classes—vegetables, flowers and 
flower arrangements. All three cate- 
gories have been expanded this year 
to enable “apartment farmers” to enter. 
Chairman of the event, John B. Steb- 
ings, expects more than 400 entries in 
the show. He is assisted by Michael 
M. Mesler, R. J. Thornton and Dorothy 
McArick. } 
Judges for the show are J. W. Johnson 
ot the horticulture department of the 
New York “Herald-Tribune” and R. B. 
arnum, executive secretary of the 
Orticultural Society of New York, who 
will judge vegetable entries; and Alys 
Sutcliffe of the Brooklyn Botanical Gar- 
den and Dorothy E. Hansell of the New 
ork Botanical Garden who will judge 
flower entries. 
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BUSINESS WEEK—Sept. 8; NEWSWEEK—Sept. 17; 


this advertisement appears in color in: 


TIME—Sept. 17; U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT—Sept. 28; 
NATION’S BUSINESS—October; TOWN JOURNAL—October; 
AMERICAN HOME—October; BETTER HOMES & GARDENS—October. 
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EG MI RE RO Battles Seeks Unity 


To Beat Competition 
AGENTS, INSURERS TOGETHER 


NAIA President Declares United Efforts 
Can Put Stock Insurance in Im- 
proved Competitive Position 


A recommendation that agents and 
companies get together “from this mo- 
ment forward” to accomplish every pos- 
sible improvement in coverage, methods, 
pricing and the selling of insurance, was 
voiced this week by Vice President Rob- 
ert E. Battles of the National Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents. 

Noting that what was formerly known 
as the “automobile situation” has now 
become a general condition which pre- 
vails throughout the field of personal 
insurance, Mr. Battles pointed out that 
it should be recognized for what it is— 
a general problem of self-improvement 
and meeting competition in the area of 
widely popular forms of insurance. 

Speaking at the annual convention of 
the Wyoming Association of Insurance 
Agents, August 26-28, Mr. Battles ac- 
knowledged that there are some areas 
of disagreement between agents and 
companies as to how to arrive at a solu- 
tion to this competitive problem. How- 
ever, he said, the area of disagreement 
“is far outweighed by the field in which 
we can make improvements without 
controversy. 


Cut-Rate Market Widens 


As a background to the present im- 
passe, Mr. Battles traced some of the 
recent history of the insurance business, 
particularly the auto insurance picture. 
He noted that selective underwriting, 
reduced rates, direct solicitation, siphon- 
ing of preferred business—characteris- 
tics of the auto insurance problem— 
“are already established, particularly in 
the personal field, in almost every line 
of ansurance.” 

Mr. Battles said, “our situation today 
is that we find directly written cut-rate 
insurance being sold to a phenomenally 
larger proportion of the insurance buy- 
ing market than has ever been the case 
before.” 

In this present competitive battle, 
agents have several valuable tools avail- 
able to them, Mr. Battles said. He listed 
them as follows: agents represent the 
world’s strongest insurance carriers; 
through the American Agency System a 
country-wide, self-supporting sales force 
provides the insured with constant, on- 
the-spot service throughout the life of 
his policy and the highest degree of ad- 
vocacy of his case when he is faced with 
either a loss or an insurance placement 
problem; companies represented are 
steeped in a tradition of going far be- 
yond the contractual terms of the policy 
in protecting the insured from financial 
loss. 

Another important asset, said Mr. 
Battles, is to be found in the rating 
bureaus companies have established to 
bring order into the insurance business 
and to provide a basis for rate making 
without which even the most venture- 
some of the cut-raters could not exist. 
Also, agents have a vast national agency 
association wherein competitors in one 
of the country’s most highly contested 
businesses confide in each other and 
even offer to each other the best of their 
operational and sales methods for the 
use of all. 





HEDLUND TO INDIANA FIELD 

The National of Hartford Group’s 
Western department announces transfer 
of Associate State Agent Robert Hed- 
lund from Louisville, Ky., to the group’s 
Indiana field. Mr. Hedlund will make his 
headquarters in the group’s Indianapolis 
office. 





BUYS SYRACUSE AGENCY 
The Bernard M. Crowley Insurance 
Agency of Syracuse, N. Y., announced 
the acquisition of the Orry R. Evans 
General Insurance Agency of East Syra- 
cuse, N, Y. 
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NAIA Presents Complete Program 
For Convention in New York City 


The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has issued its full program for 
the 60th annual convention September 
16-19 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York City. Registration continues 
heavy and it is expected this will be one 
of the best attended conventions in 
NAIA history. The executive committee 
of the association will meet September 
13-16, and on Sunday, September 16, 
convention registration will start. Fol- 
lowing is the program: 


Monday, September 17 

9 a.m.—Opening general session, grand 
ballroom. — 

President Kenneth Ross presiding. 

Invocation by Rabbi Eugene J. Sack, 
Congregation Beth Elohim. 

Welcome by Albert E. Mezey, general 
convention chairman. 

Welcome by Robert F. 
Mayor, New York City. 


Recognition of past presidents by the 


Wagner, 


president. 

Report of the administration by Presi- 
dent Kenneth Ross. 

Highway Safety Contest Awards— 
sponsored by the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies. 

Fire Safety Contest Award -_presented 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Educational Contest 

President’s Citations for 


Award. 


Achievement. 


10:30 a.m.—tTerritorial conferences: 
Eastern, Grand Ballroom; Midwest, 
Jade Room: Southern, Astor Gallery; 
Far West, Basildon Room; Rocky 


Mountain, Carpenter Salon, fourth floor. 
Monday Afternoon 

1 p.m.—National Board of State Di- 
rectors. 

President Ross presiding, Sert Room. 

3 p.m.—Workshop, Sales, grand _ ball- 
room 

Coordinator 
wood-Bodwell 
chester, N. H. 

Eugene F. Gallagher, manager, Planet 
Insurance Co., Chicago. 

Hank Moran. 

Arthur H. Motley, president, Parade 
Publications, New York, N. Y., “Use It 


or Lose It.” 


Warren 


Insurance 


Bodwell, Lock- 
Agency, Man- 


Tuesday, September 18 


8 a.m.—Educational breakfast for local 


and state association secretaries and 
managers. 
Ernest F. Young, Charlotte, N. C., 


chairman, pretiding, Le Perroquet Suite, 
fourth floor. 

9:30 a.m:—Workshop, Advertising and 
Public Relations. 

Grand Ballroom, President Ross pre- 
siding. 

Coordinator John C. Stott, Norwich, 

Halsey Barrett, director of national 
sales, TV Bureau of Advertising, New 
Yor: N.. Y. 

Kinescope of President Ross on “To- 
day” TV program. 

Frank Blair, TV news commentator, 
Dave Garroway’s NBC “Today” show. 
Sherril Taylor, vice president, Radio 


Advertising Bureau, Inc., New York. 
Jerry Davidson, Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, American Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation, New York. 
Sydney A. DeRoner, Essex County 
(N. J.) Association of Insurance Agents. 
Frederick W. Westervelt, Jr., mana- 


ger, public relations department. Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Public relations slogan awards. 

Tuesday Afternoon 

1:30 p.m.—National board of state 
Directors, Sert Room. 

9 p.m.—Presidential Ball, Grand Ball- 
room. 


Music by Sammy Kaye and his or- 
chestra, informal. 
Wednesday, September 19 


8 a.m.—Metropolitan and large lines 
agents breakfast meeting. 


Starlight Roof, Edgar O. Stoffels, 
Chicago, chairman, presiding. ; 
Wayne Van Orman, New York, 


“What’s Different About a Big Agent?” 
8 a.m.—Rural and small lines agents 
breakfast meeting. 
East Ballroom. Kenneth A. Young, 
Blue Earth, Minn., chairman, presiding. 
Urban Lelli, secretary, Phoenix Insur- 


ance Co. of Hartford, Chicago, “Valu- 
able Papers and Accounts Receivable 
Selling for Rural and Small Lines 


Agents.” 
9:30 am.—Workshop—Agency Man- 
agement. 
Grand 
siding. 
Coordinator 
NAIA agency 
Hobbs, N. M. 
“Paper Work—the Agent’s Product.” 
Research study performed by the 
National Records Management Council: 
Alan Negus, vice president, National 
Records Management Council, New 
York. 


Lester Gerber, project engineer, Na- 


Ballroom. President Ross pre- 
member, 
committee, 


Jack Daniels, 
management 


tional Records Management Council, 
New York. 

Floyd Rice, Warren, Pa., member, 
NAIA agency management committee. 


William R. Van Dusen, Sherman Oaks, 
Cal, “A Cordial Collection Campaign 
That Pays Off.” 


10 a.m.—National board of state di- 


rectors, Sert Room. 
Noon—National board of state di- 
rectors, buffet and executive session. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


2:30 p.m.—Closing General Session. 


Grand Ballroom, President Kenneth 
Ross_ presiding. 

Address: Kenneth Black, president, 
Home Insurance Co., New York. 


Presentation of awards. 

Resolutions and election of officers. 

7 p.m.—Annual banquet, Grand Ball- 
room, 

Installation of officers. 

Special installing officer, Guy T. War- 
field, Baltimore, past president. 

Oath of office. Leffert Holz, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, State of New 
York. 


Entertainment. 





Pennsylvania Agents’ 
Program for Convention 


AT BEDFORD, PA., OCTOBER 7-9 


Margraff, Lusby, Dowling, Smith, Darby, 
Battles, Dickson, Gates, Maguire, 
Among Feature Speakers 
The annual 


67th convention of the 


Pennsylvania Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held at the Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pa., October 
7, 8, 9, 1956. 


The annual meeting of directors, open 
to all members, will be held Sunday 
evening, October 7, President George J. 
Margraff, Philadelphia, will be the pre- 
siding officer. Principal speaker will be 
R. Newell Lusby, secretary, America 
Fore Insurance Group, New York, who 
will discuss the uninsured motorist 
problem and the recent enactment of 
compulsory automobile insurance in New 
York State. Huette F. Dowling, general 
counsel, PATA, will also report on legis- 
lation and litigation involving the inter- 
ests of the agents and other pertinent 
matters. 

Commissioner Smith a Speaker 

The first general session will open at 
9 am., Monday, October 8. President 
Margraff will make his annual address 
and report of administration. Francis R. 
Smith, Insurance Commissioner, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, will be the 
featured speaker at this session. 

The official convention golf tourna- 
ment will be held on Monday afternoon. 
That afternoon for non-golfers there 
will be a round table conference on 
“Valuations and Appraisals.” Clement 
H. Darby, district manager, Marshall & 
Stevens, Inc., appraisal firm, Philadel- 
phia, will be the discussion leader. 
J. Carroll Goodman, Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the PAIA property committee, 
will be in charge of this conference. 

Robert E. Battles, Los Angeles, vice 
president, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, will address the convention 
at the final session on Tuesday morning. 
Officers and directors for the new fiscal 
year will be elected that morning. 

New Family Auto Policy 

On Tuesday afternoon, there will be 
a panel discussion on the “New Family 
Automobile Policy.” It is expected the 
panel will include Thomas W. Dickson, 
automobile secretary, North America 
Companies, Philadelphia; John W. 
Gates, agency superintendent, National 
Union Companies, Pittsburgh; A. J. 
Maguire, secretary, Manufacturers Cas- 
ualty, Philadelphia, and James P. Coyle, 
agency superintendent, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia. Thornley B. Wood, 
Philadelphia, chairman of the PAIA 
casualty committee, will be moderator. 

The annual banquet will be held on 
Tuesday evening at which time Mr. Bat- 
tles will induct the officers. 

Harold C. Aulenbach, past president 
of the association, is the general con- 
vention chairman, 

Current officers of the association are 
G. J. Margraff, Philadelphia, president; 
William J. Graul, Allentown, and Paul 
J. Trimbur, Pittsburgh, vice presidents; 
Clarence M. Thumma, Harrisburg, treas- 
urer; Frank D. Moses, Harrisburg, sec- 
retary-manager; Marshall W. Davis, 
Harrisburg, assistant secretary. 





Monroe County Agents Assn. 
Membership Nears 250 


Membership in the recently formed In- 
surance Agents Association of Monroe 
County, N. Y., which is the expanded 
Underwriters Board of Rochester, is now 
close to 250 agents, making it the largest 
local board in New York State. Secre- 
tary Louis Hawes says the association 
aims at a membership of 350 in the next 
few months. The fall membership cam- 
paign will run November 5-19. 

This Friday, August 31, is “Insur- 
ance Agents Association Night” at the 
Rochester baseball park when nearly 
two hundred agents and their families 
will watch the Rochester-Toronto dou- 
bleheader. 
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N. Y. AGENTS’ COMMITTEE 


Rhulen, Schoen and White to Assist 
Chairman Thompson of Casualty 
Committee of State Association 
C. Fred Ritter of Middleton, president 
of the New York State Association oi 
Insurance Agents, has appointed three 
members to the casualty committee t 
assist Chairman Richmond E. Thompson 
of Valley Stream. He has named Max 
Rhulen of Monticello, Charles J. Schoen 
of Mount Vernon and Edward I. White 
of New York City. ; 
Mr. Rhulen, who is head of the Rhulen 
Insurance Agency in Monticello, started 
the business in 1934 and now operates 
an agency employing 21 people on its 
staff. He has been active in county, state 
and national association of insurance 
agents work and is a graduate of the 
agency management school at the Unr- 
versity of Connecticut. Mr. Rhulen is 4 
director of the Insurance Federation 0! 
New York. ? 
Mr. Schoen, a member of the firm 0! 
Murray, Schoen & Morgan of Mount 
Vernon, has long been active in state 
association work. He was one of the 
founders of the Suburban New York 
Association of Insurance Agents ane 
served as its first secretary, later be- 
coming president. He has served as 
president of the Westchester County 
Association and has several times beet 
a director and on the executive commit 
tee of the New York State Association. 
Mr. Schoen served as chairman otf the 
bank and agent auto plan committee 10F 
the National Association and more Tt 
cently a member of the casualty commit 
tee of the National Association. ~  ¢ 
Mr. White, president of White & 
Camby, Inc., New York City, is active ™ 
the New York City Association of In- 
surance Agents and is well known 
insurance circles in the metropolitat 
area. 
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Consolidated Offices for 
Hartford Group in Minnesota 


Consolidation of Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota offices of companies of the Hart- 
ford Fire Group effective October 1 in 
new offices at 15 South Ninth Street, 
Minneapolis, is announced. The com- 
bined premiums represented in this new 
organization, which will have 250 em- 
ployes, exceed $10,000,000. 

Extensive alterations are underway in 
45000 square feet of space to house the 
Hartford Fire Group on the entire sec- 
ond and third, and portions of the first 
and fourth floors of the building. 

Field offices of the parent company, 
Hartford Fire, and home offices of the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, Twin City 
and Citizens Insurance Cos. will move 
from the New York Life building in 
Minneapolis where they have been lo- 
cated for many years. 

President C. W. Hall of the North- 
western Fire & Marine also supervises 
operations of the Twin City and Citizens 
in 15 midwestern states. Arthur B. John- 
son is manager of the Hartford Fire’s 
Minneapolis field office and Special 
Agent Walter E. Nordell is in charge 
of the Minnesota field office for New 
York Underwriters. 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity’s 
Minnesota branch will move from St. 
Paul where it opened in 1922. John C. 
Bowers is manager of its operations in 


Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and 19 counties of Wisconsin. : 
The Northwestern Fire & Marine, 


founded in 1899 at Grand Forks, N. D., 
has been located in Minneapolis since 
1944. The Twin City Fire Insurance 
Co., incorporated in Minnesota in 1910, 
started business in 1913 by reinsuring 
the Middlewest Fire of Valley City, 
XN. D., and the United American Fire of 
Milwaukee. 





Gallagher Excelsior 
Field Supervisor in N. Y. 


The Excelsior of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
named John J. Gallagher as field supervi- 
sor for eastern and northern New York 
State, with headquarters at Ballston 
Spa. A native of eastern Massachusetts, 
Mr. Gallagher attended Suffolk Univer- 
sity and Suffolk University Law School 
in Boston. He began his insurance ca- 
reer with the Zurich in 1949, later be- 
coming affiliated with the Springfield 
Fire & Marine in charge of claims in 
Maine and New Hampshire. 

Mr. Gallagher will supervise the terri- 
tory formerly traveled by Karl M. 
Keefer, who is now supervising home 
othce territory in and around Syracuse. 





Loaned Employe Tenet 
(Continued from Page 24) 


doctrine are: (1) a contract of employ- 
ment or hire between the special em- 
ployer and the employe, either express 
or implied; (2) the work being done 
must be essentially that of the special 
employer; (3) the special employer must 
have the right to control the details of 
the work.” 

In conclusion, the speaker emphasized 
that it should also be noted that in 
some jurisdictions the payment of com- 
Pensation by the general employer would 
toll the running of the statute of limita- 
tions so as not to bar a subsequent claim 
lor compensation as against the special 
employer, where the loaned employe 
doctrine is applied, notwithstanding that 
the special master was without notice 
% the claim or the payments made by 
the general employer. 

‘It has been almost universally held,” 
he added, “that a determination by an 
Industrial Commission or other admin- 
istrative body, that a situation of loaned 
employment exists or does not exist 
under the rules herein discussed as ap- 
Plied to the particular facts, will not 
€ overturned on appeal if supported 
Y any reasonable evidence in the 
tecord,” 


Blue coose Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


were Philip Winchester, past most loyal 
grand gander of Blue Goose; William 
Murphy, Wayne T. Ash, John J. Mc- 
Andrews, W. B. Lewis and Max C. W. 
3uchenberger. 

Out of 61 ponds New York City Pond 
was third in number of new members 
acquired during the last year. Present 
membership of the entire Blue Goose 
fraternity total 14,170 men in fire insur- 
ance and allied fields. 


Simoneaux Career 


Mr. Simoneaux, new head of Blue 
Goose, is a past president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Managing General 
Agents and also of the Capital Stock 
Fire Insurance Association of Louisiana. 
He has served as a member of the fire 
prevention committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce in his home city and on the 
board of directors of the Louisiana Rat- 
ing & Fire Prevention Bureau. For the 
last two years he has been president of 
that bureau. Some years ago he served 
as most loyal gander of the Louisiana 
Pond, before being elected to the Grand 
Nest. 

3orn in Assumption Parish, La., No- 
vember 15, 1902, Mr. Simoneaux is the 
son of L. L. Simoneaux and Theresa 


Barbier Simoneaux, both natives of 
Louisiana. His father was a sugar 
planter. After attending the public 
schools of Assumption Parish, Mr. 


Simoneaux attended Soule Business Col- 
lege in New Orleans, graduating in 
accounting in 1920. He then began work 
with the present firm. 

In New Orleans on June 17, 1924, Mr. 
Simoneaux married the late Miss Nettie 
Picou. They had five children: Jules E., 
Jr., who is a partner in his father’s 
firm; Barbara, who is now Mrs. John 
Waters of New Orleans; Rowena, 
Henry A. and Alice. 


The Honorable Order of the Blue 





ROBERT F. STUMPF 


Goose International was founded at 
Green Lake, Wis., shortly after the San 
Francisco fire in 1906. This fire insur- 
ance fraternity is dedicated to strength- 
ening within the business bonds of fel- 
lowship, development of character and 
ethical standards, charity toward all who 
are engaged in its many modes of opera- 
tion. Its aim is the golden rule “Be 
square with self, with friends.” 

Its symbol, the Blue Goose (unique 
among water fowl), typifies these pre- 
cepts: “faithfulness to its mate, fellow 
gander and flock.” 


Stumpf Career 


“Bob” Stumpf has served Blue Goose 
for many years as a gander, most loyal 
gander of New York City Pond in 1952 
and as most loyal gander of Garden 
State Pond in 1954. He was one of the 
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organizers of the latter pond. 

Mr. Stumpf, who is 48 years old, has 
spent his entire business career in the 
insurance field as an employe or repre- 
sentative of the fire insurance companies 
and for the past 15 years he has been 
associated with the General Adjustment 
Bureau, which organization he presently 
represents as branch manager of its 
Paterson, N. J. office. 

“Bob” has been a delegate to several 
Grand Nest meetings and has attended, 
either as a delegate or as a guest, eight 
annual Grand Nest conventions. He has 
served on several Grand Nest commit- 
tees, 

Wiseman’s Recommendations 


In his report to the convention last 
week Most Loyal Grand Gander Wise- 
man offered the following recommenda- 
tions: 

“Having witnessed pond initiation 
ceremonies comparable to Grand Nest 
model initiations and having been’ greatly 
impressed by the realization that our 
goslings, initiated under such conditions, 
realize that there is solemnity and dig- 
nity which is a real part of Blue Goose 
in addition to the fun and fellowship, 
l1 urge our ponds delegates to ask their 
officers that they memorize the ritual 
and conduct their initiation ceremonies 


from memory rather than by manual 
reference. The Grand Nest officers 
should continue to promote this pro- 
cedure. 

“The formation of ladies’ auxiliaries 
have proven to be a real backbone to 


our ponds year after year. In view of my 
findings and experience as expressed 
previously in this report, I recommend 
that wherever possible, the ladies be 
encouraged to form such an auxiliary. 


Visits of Grand Nest Officers 


“It is recommended that all requests 
for attendance at a pond meeting of a 
Grand Nest officer, whether it be your 
most loyal grand gander or one of the 
regional officers, be directed to the most 
loyal grand gander and to him alone, 
thus avoiding the confusion which arises 
occasionally when all Grand Nest of- 
ficers are invited to a particular meeting 
or when a sy pecific regional officer is 
invited who must, of necessity, clear his 
acceptance through the most loyal grand 
gander and his executive committee. 

“T recommend that our ponds, their 
officers and their membership commit- 
tees in considering applicants for mem- 
bership, adhere strictly to our eligibility 
rules. Let us not take it upon ourselves 
in individual pond operation to admit to 
membership those who do not qualify 
merely because the applicant possesses 


the virtues which would make him a 
good gander. 
“T urge the continuance of present 


pond publications and the continued en- 
couragement of new ones, whether they 
be a single sheet news letter or a hand- 
somely printed, multiple page affair. 
Everyone likes to read about the activi- 
ties of his friends and most of us, 
whether we admit it or not, like to read 
about ourselves.” 


Ohio Farmers Changes 
Ohio Farmers Companies announce 
appointment of Richard D. Jablonski as 
special agent and the transfer of Don W. 
Revelle as adjuster in the Michigan 
field. 
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American Delegates Leaving For 
Monte Carlo Marine Union Meeting 


of the 
year’s 
Also on the 


Several representatives from the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers have already departed or will 
shortly for the forthcoming ses- 
sions. of the International Union of 
Marine Insurance. The Council of the 
Union will meet at Monte Carlo from 
September 9 to 14. 

The American group is headed by 
Owen E. Barker, president of the Insti- 
tute and also president of Appleton & 
Cox, Inc. Harold Jackson, a director of 
the Institute and president ‘of Wm. H. 
McGee & Co., Inc., will also be attend- 
ing the conference in his capacities of 
vice chairman, member of the executive 
committee and chairman of the cargo 
loss prevention committee of the Inter- 
national Union 


Other U. S. Delegates 


Madoe M. Pease, a vice president of 
the Institute and United States marine 
manager of the North British and Mer- 
cantile, will serve as vice chairman of 
the Institute delegation. Other repre- 
sentatives of the Institute to attend the 
meetings are: George Inselman, presi- 
dent of the Marine Office of America; 
Thomas Torrey, New York manager of 
Insurance Co. of North America; John 
T. Byrne, chairman of the board, Talbot 
Bird & Co., Inc., and Carl E. McDowell, 
executive vice president of the Institute. 
Mr. Byrne is also chairman of the In- 
ternational Union’s committee on free- 
dom of insurance. 

The agenda for this year’s conference 
will include reports from member asso- 
ciations on hull business, and committee 
reports from Mr. Jackson and Mr. Byrne 
as well as a report from the committee 
on clean bill of lading, of which Frank 
B. Zeller, vice president-marine mana- 
ger, Queen Insurance Co. of America, is 
chairman. Mr. Zeller, a past president 


leave 


MASS. AUTO RATES REVISED 
Collision Rates Reieed and Lowered by 
Territories; Comprehensive Premiums 
Increased About 8% 

Revised automobile material damage 
insurance rates for Massachusetts are 
announced today by the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association on be- 
half of member and subscriber compa- 
nies. The new rates are effective Sep- 
tember 1. 

Because of 
Territory III, 
Fall River, 


experience in 
the cities of 
New Bedford 


improved 
comprising 
Lowell, Lynn, 


and Springfield, private passenger col- 
lision premiums in this territory are 
reduced approximately 5%. In Territory 


II, which comprises the cities of Arling- 
ton, Belmont, Brookline, Dedham, Mal- 
den, Medford, Milton, Newton, Quincy, 
Watertown, Winchester and Worcester 
private passenger collision premiums re- 
main unchanged. In the balance of the 
state, private passenger collision experi- 
ence has deteriorated and necessitated 
small increases, resulting in an average 
increase for the entire state of approxi- 
mately 3% - 

Latest experience for private passen- 
ger comprehensive coverage which in- 
sures loss or damage by fire, theft, 
windstorm, breakage, flood, etc., 
has been unprofitable and present rates 
are inadequate. Comprehensive premi- 
ums are increased approximately 8%. 

Commercial automobile experience im- 
proved for intermediate and long dis- 
tance hauling risks and reductions of 
10% were made in collision premiums. 


1 
glass 


Institute, is unable to attend this 
meetings. 

agenda are reports or 
papers by Mr. Barker on certain de- 
velopments in maritime safety, and Mr. 
Jackson on danger to shipping due to 
changing climatic conditions. Other 
papers will discuss trade losses, extent 
of cover after discharge, the publication 
of comparison of clauses used in the 
several countries, the St. Law rence Sea- 
way, nuclear fission, carriers’ liability, 
shipowners’ liability in collisions, and 
international law and the three-mile 
limit, 


Quick Payment of Large 
Oil Barge-Rig Loss in La. 


One of the 
settlements in the Deep South area was 
completed record time this past week 
with full payment being made for the 
$1,300,000 offshore oil barge-rig loss suf- 
fered recently by the Avondale Marine 
Ways, Inc., of New Orleans. 

Thomas Q. Winkler, president of 
Winkler & Co., Inc., also of New Or- 
leans, insurance brokers and agents that 
placed the risk, presented a check for 
$1,339,792 to J. H. Bull, Avondale’s presi- 


largest single insurance 


dent, for the accidental loss to the 
newly constructed oil barge-rig which 
was moored to the west bank of the 


Mississippi River at the Avondale plant 
from New Orleans. 

The settlement was made within seven 
days after the accident had occurred on 
August 10. The barge-rig capsized in 
the Mississippi River at the Avondale 
plant on that Friday afternoon just as 
the day crew had completed its work. 

The check which was issued by the 
Marine Office of America (with whom 
Winkler had placed the risk) was pre- 


across 


sented to the assured Monday after- 
noon, August 20. 
Surveyors, marine engineers and in- 


surance experts (procured by Winkler) 
were flown to assay the loss and reach 
the quick settlement. 





AMERICAN RE DIVIDEND 
Directors of American Re-Insurance 
of New York have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share, payable 
September 15 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 5. 
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HURRICANE TRACKING CHART 


Travelers Companies Booklet Gives Data 
on Hurricanes and Map for Charting 
Storms of Future 

A hurricane information and tracking 
chart has been compiled by The Travel- 
ers Insurance Companies’ weather serv- 
ice as a pubic service. Dr. Thomas F. 


Malone, director of the Travelers 
Weather Service, says that a chart of 
the eastern seaboard, 18 inches by 12 


inches, showing the paths of five previ- 
ous hurricanes is included in the book- 
let. 

The booklet has ‘been made available 
for free distribution ‘by radio stations 
along the Eastern Seaboard to home 
listeners who can plot the progress of 
threatening storms from radio reports. 

The official advisories of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau give the position to the 
nearest tenth of a degree every six 
hours. These are broadcast as soon as re- 
ceived over the radio and television. 

In addition, the booklet defines the 
terms “Hurricane Watch,” “Hurricane 
Warning, and “Storm Warning,” used 
by the weather bureau. Precautionary 
steps that should be taken during each 
of these periods are outlined. 

Background information on hurricanes 
is contained in the booklet along with a 
brief thistory of hurricanes during the 
past century. , 

The Travelers Insurance Companies 
opened its Weather Research Center and 
Weather Service in October, 1954, and in 
addition to its present daily forecasting 
service is conducting long range research 
into weather problems. 





Perlet Address 


(Continued from Page 16) 


main idea is to make a single rate law 
apply without upsetting any other part 
of the regulatory law. 

“Tf any insurance coverage contains a 
kind of insurance, subdivision or combi- 
nation thereof, which is subject to reg- 
ulation under another rate regulatory 
chapter of this code in addition to cover- 
ages subject to regulation under this 
chapter or is written on an all-risk basis 
(except inland marine contracts), the 
applicable rate law shall be that which 
regulates the predominant peril or cover- 
age. In such cases any rating bureau 
licensed under this chapter for kinds of 
insurance under this chapter shall con- 
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tinue to have jurisdiction for its mem- 
bers and subscribers over the kinds of 
insurance included in such insurance coy- 
erages.’ 


Standard Policy Laws 


“With respect to the 
policy law it is my suggestion that 
standard fire policies continue to be 
used until additional information is pro- 
duced that they are retarding develop- 
ment of multiple line policies. The very 
most that should be done is to make 
them a standard provisions law with 
permission to revise the insuring para- 
graph to include additional perils,’ Mr. 
iy erlet stated. 

“The reasons for the introduction and 
growth of standard fire policy laws are 
almost so well known as to eliminate 
need for repetition. However, to refresh 
the recollection, a brief list of the prin- 
cipal reasons is set forth 

“(1) To promote concurrency, especi- 
ally where several carriers have part of 
the risk. 

“(2) Standardization so that all buyers 
know what they are getting regardless of 
the name of the insurer. 

“(3) Certainty of interpretation and 
loss settlement by uniform wording and 
correct interpretation. 

“(4) Elimination of 
other sharp practices. 

“(5) Universal acceptance by 
agencies. 

“It would appear that these are all 
very compelling reasons for the retention 
of a standard policy, particularly in the 
property damage field where the splitting 
of a line (other than possibly dwellings) 
is the universal practice as contrasted to 
the third party liability field where such 
Pe is the rare exception. 


Modification Small 


“It is self evident that some type of 
policy must be used and the basic condi- 
tions and provisions of the standard fire 
policy are the same elements which 
would be required in nearly any property 
damage policy. In actually working with 
the situation we have not found it an in- 
surmountable or even a very difficult 
matter to adapt the coverages to the 
standard fire policy. The amount of 
needed modification is very small and 
has usually been accomplished within 
that section contained in most standard 
policy laws permitting revision of the 
first page of the contract. 

“Therefore, in my opinion, we should 
go slow in recommending a program to 
circumvent the standard fire policy be- 
cause in the long run we may do more 
harm than good if we open the flood 
gates to policies of every type, kind and 
description. 

“There are some who would advocate 
radical changes in the entire system of 
underwriting powers, rate regulation and 
filing procedures, but I suspect that 
something other than multiple line un- 


standard fire 


‘fine print’ and 


lending 


derwriting prompts this position, al- 
though it has furnished a convenient 
excuse. In answer to this, I would say 


that first I do not believe sufficient ex- 
perience has yet been accumulated an 
digested to indicate conclusively in which 
direction the proper road lies. Secondly, 
to paraphrase the statement of a friend 
of mine, is the experience of yesteryear 
to be disregarded and become no longer 
valid? Such cannot be the case without 
the risk of rebuying the experience 
which we have already purchased at 4 
very high price. It is true that some 
changes in underw riting can be explaine 
by new merchandising concepts, but this 
can never change the underlying and 
basic principles of insurance.” 
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fifteen States Win 
Awards of Excellence 
FOR DRIVER EDUCATION PLANS 


Awards of Honor Given to Four States ; 
Six States Win Other 
Special Awards 


The board of judges for the Ninth 
\nnual National High School Driver 
Education Award Program announced 


in New York, August 27, that 15 states 
ea the “award of excellence,’ ” the 
highest honor given, for the quality of 
thir 1955-56 driver education programs. 
An award of excellence will go to: 
Arizona, California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
lersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma and 
Vermont. Awards of honor were earned 
by four states: Towa, Maine, New Mex- 
ico and Pennsylvania. Special progress 
awards were given to Florida and 
Louisiana. In addition, Illinois and In- 
diana were given special citations for 
iriver education attainment of their pri- 
vate and parochial schools in 1955-56. 


Since inception of the program in 
147, four states—Arizona, Delaware, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey—have 


qualified each year for award status by 
equaling or surpassing certain strict 
achievement standards. Criteria used 
for evaluating state programs embrace 
three major areas: percentage of 
high schools offering driver education 
courses; percentage of eligible students 
enrolled in driver education courses, 
and an 11l-part point system for driver 
education course instruction standards. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager, accident 
prevention department, Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos., which sponsors 
his officially authorized national driver 
education program, said that the past 
academic year was particularly notable 
tor substantial increases in both com- 
pete courses and standard courses not 
ieing offered by nation’s high schools. 


A Milestone Passed 


“A milestone was passed during the 
1935-56 academic year,” Mr. Boate 
aid, “when the number of schools offer- 
Ing driver education courses topped 
00 for the first time. The total, 
280, represents nearly 52% of the 
tation’s high schools. Equally notable is 
the fact that this year 770 more schools 
fered complete courses—classroom in- 
struction and practice driving. Also, sub- 
‘tantial increases were made in the 
dumber of schools offering courses 
meeting national standards. Over 400 
more schools met the standard of 30 
‘lock hours of classroom instruction and 
over 800 more schools met the standard 
o 6 clock hours of practice driving. 
“These are real achievements and 
there is ev ery evidence that these trends 
will continue. There are two factors 
‘learly responsible. There has been a 
‘eady gain in the number of states 
fering financial aid to high schools 
‘tering complete courses and the sig- 
nihcantly lower premiums offered by 
Nost insurance companies for graduates 
of driver education courses meeting na- 
‘onal standards makes driver education 
‘Mpealing to both parents and students.” 


Board of Judges 


Chairman of the board of judges was 
". Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the Col- 
ge of Education of Syracuse Univer- 
¥. The board of judges also included: 








Nirman E. Borgeson, deputy superin- 
“ ent of administration, State Depart- 
"ent of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
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Allstate to Offer 
Broadened Auto Policy 


SEPT. 1 IN 43 STATES AND D.C. 


“Crusader” Policy Has 27 New Provi- 
sions; Offers Uninsured Motorist Cov- 
erage on Countrywide Basis 


Allstate Insurance Co. announced this 
week that it will introduce a new ‘broad- 
ened automobile policy September 1 in 43 
states and the District of Columbia. The 
policy will replace existing company 
policies without an additional charge, for 
the most part. 

Called the “Crusader,” the new policy 
offers optional protection against unin- 
sured motorists on a countrywide basis. 
It also features death payment up to 
$15.000 for the insured or spouse in any 
accident and weekly disability payments 
up to $50 if the insured or spouse is 
totally disabled in any auto accident. 
All of these coverages are available at 
slight additional charges. 


” 


Offers 27 Improvements 


The Allstate policy offers 27 improve- 
ments in all to its existing automobile 
policy. With the exception of those 
already mentioned, the remaining 24 pro- 
visions will be afforded present company 
policyholders at no extra) -ge after the 
Senvtember entry date. 

3enefits available in 
package policy are: 

1. Lost wages or salary up to $25 a day 
will be paid for court appearance in de- 


the “Crusader” 


fense against bodily injury lawsuits un- 
der automobile or family liability pro- 
tections. 

2. Bail bond reimbursements have 
been doubled to a $200 maximum, in 
keeping with present day costs to the 
public. 

3. To encourage the growing use of 


seat belts for added safety Allstate will 
allow a 15% premium discount to cars so 
equipped when automobile medical pay- 
ments and death and disability protec- 
tions are included in the policy. The dis- 
count will apply to all three coverages. 

4. If two or more Allstate-insured cars 
collide, the deductible feature of collision 
coverage is waived for those who carry 
it, and all costs of damage to the cars 
will be paid by the company under the 
extended collision provisions of the new 
policy. 


5. Wearing apparel and luggage are 
now included in collision and compre- 
hensive auto coverages. These will be 
protected up to $200 in case of a crash, 
fire, lightning, flood or the theft of the 
Car: 


6. Transportation fare to $5 will be 
paid to enable the insured to reach his 
destination when physical loss to the 
car results in its disablement. 


Greater Protection for Car Theft 


7. When the car is stolen, much 
greater protection will now be included. 
Forty-eight hours after the theft All- 
state will start paying $8 a day up to 
$200 for car rentals, taxis, etc., to provide 
necessary transportation for its cus- 
tomers. 

8. Towing and labor payments have 
been increased from $10 to $25 for each 
occurrence to meet the increased costs 
of these services. 

At a press conference held in New 
York this week, A. L. Spottke, Allstate 
vice president, declared that the new 
package automobile policy was in the 
formation stage for over a year. “We 
are going to back up the new policy with 
an extensive advertising program on a 
national and local basis,” he said. 

In a statement released by Allstate 
President Calvin Fentres, Jr., he noted 





Six Hartford Employes 
To Be CAS Associates 


13 PASS EXAM SEGMENTS 







Woodworth, Makgill, Pinney, Smith, 
Tarbell and Williams to Receive 
Honor in November 


Six home office employes of Hartford, 
Conn., insurance companies will be ad- 
mitted as associate members of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society at the annual 
meeting in November. Admission as an 
associate of the society comes after a 


candidate passes all four sections of 
the examinations. 

The new members are James H. 
Woodworth, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity sg Stephen S. Makgill, Allen 
* Pinney, Edward M. Smith, Luther 


Tarbell, Jr., and Phillip A. Williams, 
ai of the Travelers. 

The Casualty Actuarial Society also 
announced that 13-men have passed one 
or more parts of the examinations to 
become associates. The society consists 
of 312 actuaries, statisticians and execu- 
tives of the principal casualty and fire 
insurance companies in the U. S. and 
Canada. Examinations leading to mem- 
bership are held annually in various in- 
suratice centers. 


Outline of Careers 


Mr. Woodworth joined the Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity, in 1948 and is 
presently a member of the actuarial de- 
partment. 

Mr. Makgill joined the Travelers in 
1952 in the casualty actuarial depart- 
ment. A native of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 


Mr. Pinney, a St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity graduate, joined the Travelers in 
1953 in the casualty actuarial depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Smith joined the Travelers in 
1953 in the casualty actuarial depart- 
ment. He was graduated from the Uni- 


versity of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Tarbell became associated with 
the Travelers in 1951 in the life actuarial 
department and was transferred to the 
casualty actuarial department in 1954 
upon return from two years’ service 
with the Army. 

Elected to Phi Beta Kappa 

Mr. Williams has been a member of 
the casualty actuarial department of the 
Travelers since 1951. He was graduated 
from the University of North Carolina 
where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

Other men who passed tests for as- 
sociateship are, Part I (a) and (b): 
Harry T. Byrne, Paul W. Simoneau, 
Walter J. Fitzgibbon, Jr., Joseph F. 
Riccardo, Jr., John R. Linden, James H. 
Crowley, Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co.; and Carl L. Wilcken of the Travel- 
ers; Part I (b): Lee M. Alexander and 
Alan C. Goddard of the Travelers, the 
latter now serving with the U. S. Army. 
Part II (a) and (b): Hugh R. Blodget 
and Harry T. Byrne, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co.; James I Boyle, and Carl L. 
Wilcken, the Travelers. Part II (a): 
Alan C. Goddard, the Travelers. Part 
III (a) and (b): Edward M. Ozanick, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity; Lee M. 
Alexander and James I. Boyle, the 
Travelers. Part IV (a) and (b): Henry 
J. Michalewicz, Hartford A. & I 





the new “Crusader” package policy is the 
product of continuous intensive study 
of the insurance needs of the motoring 
public. The company president pointed 
out: “It is illustrated, indeed, and printed 
in clearly defined sections, easily under- 
stood. It offers economy and convenience 
by packaging complete family automobile 
insurance, death and disability, family 
personal liability insurance and _ bodily 
injury protection against the uninsured 
driver. Once again Allstate thas gone 
way beyond the industry to give our 
policyholders the best protection possible 
anywhere. We believe that no other 


company offers so much protection at 
any price.” 

















HUSBAND BEATS HER 


“My husband beats me—at a lot of 
things —like tennis, golf and usually at 
gin rummy. We both sell Combined 
accident and sickness plans. And while 
I sometimes come close, I just can’t 
match his sales increases. He just beats 
me consistently.” 


Find out today why agents and agencies 
do better with the Combined Group of 
Companies: Combined Insurance Co. of 
America, Chicago; Hearthstone Insurance 
Co. of Mass., Boston; Combined American 
Insurance Co., Dallas; First National 
Casualty Co., Wisconsin. Write direct 
to W. Clement Stone, President, 5316 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Predict 20-25% Auto 
Rate Increase in Mass. 


DUE TO INCREASING LOSSES 
Commissioner Humphreys Expected to 
Set New Compulsory Rate Schedule 
by Sept. 15; Assigned Risks Rise 
Predictions of a 20-25% rise in Massa- 
chusetts compulsory automobile liability 
rates for 1957 to offset increasing losses 
were made this week by underwriters 
closely watching the state’s automobile 

experience, 

Next year’s compulsory rates, which 
will be determined by Insurance Com- 
missioner Joseph A, Humphreys, are ex- 
pected to be announced by September 
15, which is the deadline set by the 
compulsory law. 

Indications are that automobile insur- 
ance will be more difficult to get in 
Massachusetts next year. Underwriters 
are already reacting to the rising loss 
totals, and the number of assigned risks 
has risen in recent weeks. 

It is reported that several companies 
intend to issue notices of non-renewal 
to policyholders with: unsatisfactory loss 
records. Under the compulsory law, a 
company must renew a_ compulsory 
policy for next year unless it notifies the 
insured of its intent not to renew by 
November of this year. 

Factors Forcing Rate Increase 

Three factors are said to make the 
1957 rate increase inevitable. They are: 

1. Increase in claim frequency, start- 
ing in 1954 and getting consistently 
worse through 1955 and month by month 
in the first half of 1956. 

2. Continued increase in average claim 
costs, a steady rise of 6% each year 
since 1950. 

3. Outlawing of the demerit rating 
plan by the legislature, a minor but defi- 
nite factor, since the demerit surcharges 
had been counted on to cut compulsory 


rates about 1% for point-free automo- 
bile owners. 

Insurance companies have _ recom- 
mended a rise of close to 25% in com- 


pulsory rate in the annual tabulation of 
experience figures submitted to Com- 
missioner Humphreys by the Massachu- 
setts Automoblie Rating Bureau. The 
Insurance Department rate-makers use 
the figures compiled by the bureau in 
setting compulsory rates. 

In the past, differences of opinion on 
judgment factors have produced rates 
considerably lower than the companies 
recommended, but in recent years the 
company and state experts have not 
been far apart. 
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Kerrigan Cites U.S. as Strong Surety 
Adversary In Contract Fund Claims 


Delving into the historical background 
of sureties as competing claimants to 
contract funds, R. Kerrigan, 
New Orleans attorney, stressed this week 
that the United States has become the 


Emmett 


most formidable adversary of the ma- 
terialman and of the surety. He declared 
this is part of the historical shift in the 
center of interest from the individual and 


the individual’s rights in property to 
the present emphasis on the needs of 
the state. 

In an address before the insurance 


law section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Dallas, Au- 
gust 28, Mr. Kerrigan pointed out that a 
review of the Supreme Court decision of 
the last 20 years indicates that there is 
greater. hope devolution through 
legislative than judicial action. “It is 
by judicial interpretation that the Fed- 
eral tax lien is becoming an almost in- 
vincible weapon,” he declared. 


for 


Reasons for Yielding 


“But,” continued Mr. Kerrigan, “even 
this trend has extremes beyond which 
no court will go. There are solid legal 
and policy reasons for forcing the tax 
lien to yield to the reimbursement of the 
surety. With a revitalization of Prairie 
State, an application of the real prin- 
ciples that evoked it, and perhaps an 
implementation by contract, this contest 
may yet be won by the surety.” 

“The United States is unquestionably 
the most formidable adversary the surety 
faces,” the speaker reemphasized. “When 
not the owner, it appears frequently to 
claim as a tax creditor of the contractor. 
The role has assumed importance only 
since the Government deputized unwill- 
ing employers to collect its income and 
social security taxes.” 

Mr. Kerrigan explained the courts have 
consistently held that the trustee iin 
bankruptcy yields to the surety because 
until the surety’s, or the owner’s rights 
it holds by subrogation, are satisfied, the 
funds themselves are not part of the 
hankrupt estate. It is difficult to see why 
the same reasoning does not apply to the 
contractor’s tax lienor, who stands in his 
shores in the same sense as the trustee, 
he declared. “All this makes even bet- 
ter logic,” said the speaker, “when we 
conceive of the taxpayer’s property in 
the Hohfeldian sense of a bundle of 
rights. All the contractor has to give 
the tax creditor is a few strings to the 
fund, not the fund itself.” Mr. Kerrigan 
continued: 


Surety Has Owner’s Right 


“In some cases the court has rein- 
forced this view by stating the strength 
of the surety’s position and not just the 
weakness of the Government’s. The 
surety’s right, of course, is the owner's 
right to retain the fund, a right which 
arose when the contract was created. 
One court said that to hold otherwise 
would impair the surety’s independent 
right against a change in the contract. 

“The unanimity of the rule in these 
cases forced the United States to search 
for other ways of getting its taxes paid,” 
Mr. Kerrigan went on. “It tried suing 
the surety directly as an employer 
liable for withheld income and _ social 
Wages guaranteed under the payment 
bond. This approach was also rejected 
and the Government now seems to have 
conceded the surety’s position as a gen- 
eral proposition. 

“There was, however,” the speaker 
added, “a recent variation of the same 
approach in United States vs Phoenix 
Indemnity Co., when the United States 
argued and the Fourth Circuit held that 


since the contract specifically required 
the contractor to pay ‘taxes legally col- 
iectible because of work,’ the surety 
guaranteed the payment of taxes which 
accrued during the progress of the work. 

“By making the United States, who 
was not named as obligee, a beneficiary 
under these circumstances the decision 
threatens to widen suretyship into insur- 
ance. While this is a matter of concern 
to surety companies, it is not germane 
to the subject of this paper—for then 
the United States is claiming as an 
obligee directly against the surety and 
not as a competing claimant to a fund. 


U. S. Renews Old Plea 

“The United States has now renewed 
the old plea that its tax lien pre-empts 
the rights of the surety and draws on a 
line of cases which have been developing 
since 1950, and which interpret Section 
3672 of the Internal Revenue Code.” 

During his talk, Mr. Kerrigan stressed 
the contractual device in the bond 
application may hold the answer to the 
United States tax lien struggle. “With- 
out being inconsistent,” the said, “the 
surety may claim its rights by subroga- 
tion against trustees, owners, and as- 
signees, and simultaneously assert both 
subrogation and assignment rights 
against the United States. But to pre- 
pare the surety for the struggle, it may 
be wise to reinforce the present assign- 
ment forms. 


Unimportant as Priority Device 

“In the 50 years, more or less, that this 
type of assignment has been in use, it 
has been relatively unimportant as a 
priority device. For one reason, as pres- 
ently worded it is not always intercepted 
as a present, absolute assignment. The 
actual assignment of both the retained 
percentages and the unpaid balances is 
contingent upon default. The assign- 
ment, therefore, becomes exigible only on 
the happening of this event. 

“Perhaps,” added the speaker, “sure- 
ties will find it desirable to amend the 
present form of application agreement 
to provide that the retained percentages 
are assigned and pledged to the owner 
and surety, and are to be held by the 
owner, for the security of both. It would 
appear that the requirements of immedi- 
ate possession by a pledgee or depositary 
would then be satisfied and the contrac- 
tor (called either assignor or pledgor or 
both) would have surrendered possession 
and control. Since such a pledge and 
assignment, in the nature of things, 
would antedate the existence of the re- 
tained percentages, it would be difficult 
for a tax lien to come before it. This 
form of assignment might well qualify 
the surety as a ‘pledgee’ within the 
meaning of Section 3672. 

“Tn addition,” Mr. Kerrigan continued, 
“the present form of assigning all un- 
paid balances other than retainage could 
be continued. The value of such an as- 
signment when default has matured it 
before the assessment of the tax lien has 
not yet been adjudicated. Given the de- 
fault prior to the ‘tax assessment, it 
would appear to be superior under Sec- 
tion 3672 to the United States tax lien. 

“Since by hypothesis Section 3672 will 
only be utilized in instances other than 
United States Government contracts,” 
Mr. Kerrigan concluded, “the problem 
of prohibited assignments does not cut 
across the phase of the discussion. The 
United States will continue to rely in 
Government contract on Munsey. It is 
possible, of course, that, if the retention 
of the percentage of payments by the 
United States in Government contracts 
be established as a pledge of collateral to 
secure compliance with the contract ob- 
ligations, use of the pledge collateral to 
pay an extraneous debt may be pro- 
hibited.” 


Cites Requirements of 
Loaned Employe Tenet 


COUCH ABA DALLAS SPEAKER 


Under Compensation Law, It Must Be 
Shown That Employe Has Agreed 
to Special Employment 


Under specific circumstances, courts 
will generally hold a special employer 
liable for compensation either solely or 
jointly with the general employer by 
application of the loaned employe doc- 
trine, John R. Couch, Oklahoma attor- 
ney, declared before the insurance law 
section of the ABA meeting in Dallas, 
August 28. He identified the circum- 
stances as: 

(a) an express or implied contract of 
employment exists between the special 
employer and the employe, (b) that the 
employe actually entered upon the work, 
and the work was essentially that of the 
special employer and (c) that there 
existed in the special employer the 
power to control the details of the work 
to be performed, to determine how the 
work should be done, and whether or 
not it should stop or continue. 

Mr. Couch explained that the loaned 
employe doctrine is a doctrine of law 
arising from circumstances where the 
genera] employer agrees to loan an em- 
ploye, with the employe’s consent, either 
express or implied, to a special employer 
for a specific task, reserving in the gen- 
eral employer the right to the return 
of the employe’s services at the termi- 
nation of the special task, whereby the 
special employer has the right to control 
the details of the services and where 
the services being done are essentially 
for the benefit ofthe special employer. 
“By definition then,” he continued, “the 
loaned employe doctrine declares that 
under the foregoing circumstances the 
special employer may become liable for 
workmen’s compensation payments in 
case of injury to the employe.” 


Change of Emphasis 


Mr. Couch, who is with the law firm 
of Pierce, Mock & Duncan, went on to 
point out that the result of the change 
of emphasis brought about by the adop- 
tion of the compensation law is such 
that, before the loaned employe doctrine 
will be applied, there must be a positive 
showing that the employe has agreed 
to such special employment either ex- 
pressly or implied. The speaker added, 
however, that some jurisdictions, in or- 
der to provide a continuous compensa- 
tion protection for the employe, have by 
legislation prohibited the application of 
the loaned employe doctrine. These 
particular acts, he said, provide that the 
general employer remain liable under 
the compensation act notwithstanding 
the fact that the injured employe’s serv- 
ices have been loaned temporarily to a 
special employer, with the employe’s 
express consent. 


General Pattern Difficult to Determine 


“In those jurisdictions where the doc- 
trine has been applied,” Mr. Couch 
continued, “or where there has_ been 
no restriction by legislation or judicial 
interpretation, the courts have permitted 
the application of the doctrine in some 
instances, under certain factual situa- 
tions, and rejected the doctrine under 
other factual situations. It is difficult 
to determine a general pattern or trend 
from the cases inasmuch as the courts 
seem to have reached different conclu- 
sions under similar factual situations. 
At the beginning of any loaned employe 
problem, it should be recognized that 
there will be a continuance of the gen- 
eral employment. It is certainly reason- 
able to insist upon a clear factual show- 
ing to the effect that a new temporary 
employment has been added to such gen- 
eral employment. The weight of author- 
ity seems to indicate that the necessary 
requirements for the application of the 
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Gair Opposes Theory 
Of Court Medical Panel 


ABA DALLAS MEETING SPEAKER 


Declares Plan Will Eliminate Judge anj 
Jury in Favor of Designated 
Authority 


In direct opposition to those who advo. 
cate a panel of impartial medical experts 
as a court aid in personal injury cases 
New York Attorney Harry A. Gair sais 
this week that such a plan to eliminat 
controvery will instead eliminate judg 
and jury and leave such court decision: 
with designated authority. 

In his role as panelist in a discussioy 
of trial tactics before the American Bar 
Association’s insurance law section meet. 
ing in Dallas, August 29, Mr. Gair an. 
swered a series of pertinent questions 
regarding the suggested medical panel 
His answers left no doubt as to his oppo- 
sition of such testimony. 

Although admitting he has not tried, 
case where such testimony was offered 
Mr. Gair’s opinions were predicated oy 
an examination of the implications in. 
herent in the proposal for such a medical 
panel. He said he believed the concep: 
that medical controversy can be stilled 
and ultimate authority created by an im- 
partial board of doctors is a myth. 





Has Place in Pre-Trial Conference 


However, the New York attorney did 
concede that an impartial medical spe- 
cialist does have a place as part of a pre- 
trial conference, in mediating between 
antagonistic claims. 

The speaker urged that the medical 
profession police itself. “Let it study 
the testimony given by these ‘brazenly 
unscrupulous doctors’ and adopt neces- 
sary discipline without demeaning the 
medical opinions of ’a profession of hon- 
orable and dedicated men,’” Mr. Gair 
declared. 

In answer to whether he _ thought 
that there should be no medical check on 
the incompetent or corrupt medical wit- 
ness in court trials, Mr. Gair replied that 
in his years at the trial ar, “I have 
found that the incompetent doctor wh 
acts as a medical advocate is easily pro- 
trayed as such by competent counse), 
and does not carry as much weight wit! 
the jury as it is believed by those not 
familiar with the trial of tort cases 

Continuing, Mr. Gair stressed_ the 
unless trial by jury is to be abolished 
it is unfair to pin a badge of honor of 
one witness as having the full coni- 
dence of the court, and withholding * 
from another, patently labeling him @ 
undeserving of confidence. 


Medical Areas of Controversy 


The speaker went on to illustrate the 
medical areas in which he felt conto 
versy occurs between competent doctors 
He explained that there is constant cot 
flict in expanding medical science as ‘ 
the cause and effect of various stimu! 
and forces on human tissue and phys 
ology. oe 

“Where shall the lawyers get bot 
sides’ except from the ranks of tne par 
tisan’ doctors?” he asked. “Should bi 
get an impartial specialist from ¢a 
school of thought? Will not that als 
compound the stigmatized controver 
and confusion? The jury will still have! 
choose between them. Well, that's what 
they are doing now. The answer 1s thert 
is no royal road to the truth, and the 
quest for certainty is an illusion. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. S@ 
emphasized that “unless we abandon 
system of trial by judge or jury, tt! 
essential that all technical matters, ei 
cal included, be explained to and deci’e’ 
by a lay judge or a lay jury. Otherwi* 
the doctor from the panel merely pr 
to court, delivers his judgment, and sd 
is the end of the matter. I concede tt 
it is much more simple and comfort, 
for the judge not to have to wrestle we 
controversy, and hear only one S$! e. 
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Judge Peck Lauds New York Medical 


Panel in Personal Injury Cases 


XN. Y. Supreme Court Justice David W. 
Peck this week praised the work ac- 
omplished by the New York Medical 
Panel, an impartial board of experts, in 
jersonal injury litigation where there 
s sharp controversy between the medi- 
cal experts on both sides of the case. 

As a panelist in a trial tactics dis- 
cussion given before the American Bar 
Association’s annual meeting in Dallas, 
August 29, Judge Peck explained the 
yorkings and the successful results of 
this New York experiment. William 
F. Martin, New York, was the panel 
moderator. Other panelists included: 
Robert Reid Craig, M.D., Emile Z. 
Berman and Harry A. Gair, all of New 
York, 

New York Impartial Medical Panel 


In order to make available to the 
court a panel of independent and im- 
partial medical experts of the highest 
professional authority and _ standing 
who could examine a plaintiff and re- 
port his findings to the court, it was 
explained that New York judges con- 
sulted with the leaders of the Bar and 
with the leaders of the medical pro- 
iession, and the three jointly set up 
the New York Impartial Medical Panel. 
The single idea behind it was to estab- 
lsh a panel of experts of the highest 
atthority in various branches of medi- 
ine, to whom cases in their specialty 
might be referred for examination and 
pinion as to the nature and extent of 
the injuries. The two requirements for 
membership in such a panel were the 
highest professional qualifications and 
absolute independence or complete im- 
partiality. 

“The panel was established by a joint 
committee of the New York Academy 
ff Medicine and the New York County 
Medical Society,” said Judge Peck. 
“While service on the panel was re- 
garded in a measure as a public service, 
thre was a desire on the part of all 
concerned to put the service on a sound 
professional basis and to pay the doc- 
tors their usual charges for the time 
taken.” The speaker explained it was 
of the essence of the program that the 
source of the payment be an unim- 
peachable neutral source. “It was de- 
ded,” he added, “for an experimental 
period at least, that the parties be not 
called upon to pay any part of the cost. 
There were no public funds available 
lor the purpose, however. Funds for 
the test period of two years were se- 
tured from public service grants made 
‘y the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and 
‘ord Motor Co. Fund, Inc.” Judge 
Peck continued : 

Procedure in the use of the panel 
Was quite simple. The first problem was 
ote of the selection of the cases in 
“hich the panel would be employed. It 
Was not desired to use the panel in all 
‘aes Or in any more cases than those 
which it might do substantial good 
getting at the truth and in getting 
‘ case settled. It was determined there- 
re that the panel would be employed 
- in those cases where there was a 
‘Wstantial disagreement between the 
‘Wo sides as to the medical aspects of a 
“se. The best means of detecting such 
‘ifferences is a pre-trial conference. As 
“ Cases are pre-tried as a matter of 
ytse in the Supreme Court of New 
‘ork County, it was fairly easy to spot 
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Setully employed. 
Mechanics of Referral 


in the cases so selected, the judge 
‘ould make a note of referral to the 


Panel, indicating the branch of medicine 


"which a panelist was required. The 


Mechanics of referral were then handled 


through a Medical Report Office under 
a clerk of the court. He keeps a record 
of the members of the panel and of the 
cases in which references are made. 
References are made in rotation accord- 
ing to the specialty involved without 
either the parties or the court knowing 
who is next on the list. An appointment 
is made with the panel doctor for an 
examination of the plaintiff, and upon 
completion of the examination the doc- 
tor sends his report in triplicate to 
the Medical Report Office. 

“The report is then circulated to the 
judge and to the attorneys. The court 
then holds an adjourned pre-trial con- 
ference at which the medical report is 
taken up and discussed. If it provides a 
satisfactory basis for resolving the 
medical controversy, and there is no 
other insuperable controversy between 
the parties, the case is settled at that 
pre-trial conference. 

“If the case is not settled, the inde- 
pendent expert may be called as a wit- 


ness at the trial by either party or by 
the court itself. Payment for the doc- 
tor’s services in testifying, as for his 
services in making the examination, is 
made from the funds supplied by the 
court. 
The Most Measurable Result 

“The most measurable result of use 
of the panel is, as might be imagined, 
success in effecting the settlement of 
cases. Usually the medical controversy 
is resolved by the expert’s report. Both 
parties recognize the qualifications and 
integrity of the expert. Differences of 
opinion may of course survive, differ- 
ences of opinion as to liability or as to 
the dollar evaluation of damages, and 
the case may have to go to trial. But 
more often than not, the independent 
report provides a satisfactory basis for 
settling the controversy and settling the 
lawsuit. The value of this contribution 
of the panel to the disposition of cases 
is more than the mere number of cases 
thus settled. The cases in which the 
panel is used are the toughest cases, the 
ones most resistant to settlement, the 
ones which regular pre-trial procedures 
have not been able to settle. It has been 
the feeling of the judges who have ob- 
served the operations of the panel that 
the panel has contributed effectively to 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Personal 
Accounts 


Take a look at your personal accounts. In most cases you 


have fire and extended coverage; in not quite so many cases 
a theft policy; in still fewer cases a liability policy. 
Wouldn’t you like to write this personal business ‘‘across 
the board’? It’s much easier if you can offer your clients 
a Zurich or American Guarantee Homeowners Policy*, 
which combines these essential coverages at a saving. 
Zurich-American sales aids will help you explain the 
advantages. You can also offer a choice as to premium 
payment—in full for the policy term or in annual installments. 
A Zurich-American field man will gladly tell you more 
about building your personal accounts—and consequently 


your profits. 


* Approved in most states. 





Zurich Insurance Company 





American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
HEAD OFFICE: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 











Reinsurer’s Place in 
Excess Verdicts Cited 


D. L. TRESSLER ADDRESSES ABA 





Says By Reinsurer’s Participation in 
Defense Strategy He Becomes Party 
To Reinsured’s Negligence 





The question of what position a re- 
insurer shall take in those instances 
when the primary carrier is held liable 
for an excess court verdict which ex- 
ceeds the reinsured’s retention was dis- 
cussed by David L. Tressler, vice presi- 
dent, American Mutual Reinsurance Co., 
before the insurance law section of the 
American Bar Association August 28 at 
Dallas, Tex. 

Assuming that the policy limits are 
sufficient to exceed the reinsured’s re- 
tention and the matter has been ade- 
quately reported to the reinsurer and it 
has agreed with the reinsured to reject 
the claimant’s offer to settle for an 
amount within the policy limits (and 
perhaps even within the reinsured’s re- 
tention), Mr. Tressler said he believed 
the reinsurer by its participation in the 
defense strategy has become a party to 
the reinsured’s negligence or bad faith, 
or both, in the defense of the claim 
even though not actively engaged in the 
defense. 

From another angle, the speaker de- 
clared that “if through hindsight it hon- 
estly would have concurred in the rein- 
sured’s position of rejecting settlement, 
had the case been reported to it prior 
to the excess verdict assessed by reason 
of the negligence, I believe it would also 
follow the fortunes of the reinsured and 
be liable. 

Third Set of Circumstances 

“Next,” he continued, “under a third 
set of circumstances involving the failure 
to report to the reinsurer on a loss in- 
volving policy limits in excess of the 
reinsured’s retention where the excess 
verdict is based on the conduct of the 
reinsured that is construed as bad faith 
rather than mere negligence, the rein- 
surer would, in my opinion, not by any 
set of standards be held liable to in- 
demnify the reinsured, for it could not 
under any fiction be made a party to 
bad faith or misconduct, or estopped 
from denying liability. 

“Next, even in an instance comparable 
to the preceding hypothetical case where 
the loss had been reported to the rein- 
surer with its potentialities, but the 
proposition of settlement was never pre- 
sented to the reinsurer, and the rein- 
sured then became guilty of bad faith 
or misconduct in rejecting the settlement 
proposition, I believe that the reinsured 
should be solely responsible for its acts, 
and liable in damages in the form of 
the excess verdict without right to in- 
demnification from the reinsurer.” 

Mr. Tressler stressed that since there 
is no privity of contract between the 
policyholder and the reinsurer, there 
would be no basis for assessing liability 
for the excess amount as in the All 
American Bus case which involved a 
direct excess policy, but in which latter 
case the excess insurer, Security Mutual 
Casualty Co., upon paying the loss was 
given the right to recover the damages 
it suffered by reason of the bad faith 
and misconduct of the underlying carrier. 


Subrogation Clause 

Certain other provisions in reinsurance 
contracts may give rise to questions, e.g., 
the subrogation clause, the speaker de- 
clared. “It is commonly held that in 
excess of loss contracts there is no 
privity of contract between the primitive 
assured and the reinsurer. In othe 
words, the policyholder, though able to 
sue his insurer, cannot sue the reinsurer 
on the latter’s agreement to indemnify 


the reinsured for losses’ involving 
amounts in excess its retention. 
“Similarly,” declared Mr. Tressler, 


“there is no basis in the arrangement 
for a reinsurer to be subrogated to the 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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ASSIGNED RISKS RISE 11% 


California Plan Reports 52,010 Applica- 
tions During Year Ended June 30; 
2,214 Declared Ineligible 


for 
Automobile As 
signed increased 11% during 
the June 30, 1956, 
according to the annual report of opera- 


Manager 


assignme nt 


New 
1 


through 


applications 
the California 


Plan 


year 


Risk 
fiscal ending 
ations Thomas G. 
\ston, Jr. 

New applications processed during the 
year by the Plan totaled 52,010, as com- 
pared with 46,701 for the previous year; 
30,713 


805 renewals were 


released by 


new were issued and 35, 
total 


of 72,518 completed assignments, an in- 


qo 
porcies 


made; making a 





crease of 8% over the preceding year; 
2,214 risks were declared ineligible or 
the policies were cancelled for cause. 
There were five appeals to the gov 
erning committee and one to the Insur 
ance Commissioner. Written premiums 
totaled $4,178,325, an increase of 1% 
Classification of new risks on which 
policies were issued, shows: Under 25, 
15,164; over age, 25,173; service men, 
4,848; certificated (required to file proof 
of financial responsibility) 4,917; motor 


vehicle violations, 4,087; experience 
(losses—claim frequency) 5,247; impaired 
(physical) 1,120; miscellaneous, 4,711. 
Sixty of the risks were required to 
file certificates with the Public Utilities 
Commission; driving school risks were 
33; garage liability totaled 10. 


risks 


Driving while intoxicated was the major 
cause requiring the 4,917 to file proof of 
financial responsibility proof with the 


Motor Vehicle Department. 
Reasons for the 4,917 being required 
to file certificates were: misdemeanor 


drunk driving, 3,084; felony drunk driv- 


ing, 49; negligent homicide, 70; hit and 
run, 689; theft of vehicles, 127; miscel- 
laneous vehicle code sections, 240; un- 


satisfied judgments, 589. 


Pacific Employers Group 
Has 14.4% Net Prem. Gain 


Pacific Employers Group, Los Angeles, 


had a gain of 144% in net premiums 
written during the first six months of 
1956, President Victor Montgomery has 
announced, 

Net premiums written totaled $13,- 
989,524, an increase of $1,726,413 for the 
four companies in the group—Pacific 
Employers, Allied Compensation, Cali- 
fornia Union and Meritplan. Earned 


premiums stood at $13,815,280. 
underwriting and investment 
earnings before Federal taxes amounted 
to $820,183 and net earnings after Fed- 
eral income taxes and minority in 
terests in subsidiaries totaled $332,019 
or 81 cents per share on the 400,000 
shares of Pacific Employers stock out- 
standing, 

The usual quarterly dividend of 22% 
cents per share has been declared pay 
able to stockholders of \ucust 
23, 1950. 


( ir SS 


less 


} 
record 


John F. Peterson Appointed 
ce Sommaegr yee of Bonding 


Appointment of John F. Peterson as 
superintendent of untiee for the H: irt- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co.’s agents’ 
service department has been announced. 


He succeeds Raymond S. Patton who 
has resigned to enter the agency busi- 
ness. 

A native of New Britain, Conn., where 
he attended public schools, Mr. Peter- 
son joined the Hartford organization 
immediat ely following his graduation 
from Yale University in 1948. After 
serving as a fidelity and surety bond 
underwriter, he was appointed a fidelity 
and surety special agent in 1951. In that 


capacity he has worked in Vermont, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

A Navy veteran of World War IT and 
the Korean conflict, Mr. Peterson is a 
lieutenant in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 


ATOMIC RISK DISCUSSIONS 


Supplement to Annals of CPCU Contains 
Papers Presented by Experts at 
1956 Atomic Risk Forum 
Papers presented at the Atomic Risk 
Forums are be preserved for perma- 
nent record as the first supplement to 


the Annals of the Society of Chartered 
Properiy and Casualty Underwriters 
(CPCU). The Annals is the official so- 


ciety publication and these papers were 
presented at the forum sponsored by the 
Indiana Chapter of CPCU in Indianapo- 
lis on May 23. 

Five specialists, well qualified to speak 
with authority on the peace-time use 
of atomic energy as it is related to the 
business of risk bearing, presented pa- 
pers at this forum. The forum objective 
was to consider the atomic risk from the 
point of view of the safety of the public, 
the government’s position in the de- 
velopment and current stages of the 
problem, the role of the casualty under- 
writer and the conclusions of the buyer 
of insurance 

Reuel C, superin- 


St ratton, assistant 


tendent, compensation and liability in- 
demnity departments, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co., presented at this forum a 
paper on atomic risk and safety engi- 
neering. The background and develon- 
ment of atomic risk insurance and the 
attitude of the Government toward the 
handling of these risks was discussed 
by William J. Satterfield, Jr, chief, 
Insurance Section, United States Atomic 


Energy Commission. 

\mbrose B, Kelly, general 
Associated Factory Mutuals, explained 
fire insurance problems in the atomic 
age. The companion subject, casualty 
insurance in the atomic age, was pre- 
sented by James M. Crawford, vice 
president, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America. Claude M. Rice, CPCU, 
insurance manager, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., summarized the key points made by 
the other speakers at this Atomic Risk 
Forum and presented a paper entitled, 
“Insurance in the Atomic Age—A Buy- 
er’s View.” 

This special supplement to the Society 
of CPCU Annals containing the papers 
presented at the Indiana CPCU forum 
is available at $1.25 per copy. Requests 
should be sent to Robert M. Morse, 
executive secretary, Society of Char- 
tered Property & Casualty Underwrit- 
3924 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, 


counsel, 


ers, 


Pennsylvania. Copies of back issues of 
the Society Annals are also available 
and a list of these issues is available 
upon request. 


Cloak Western Connecticut 
Special for Security Cos. 


Richard F. 


has 


Cloak, Jr. been ap- 
pointed western Connecticut special 
agent for the Security-Conecticut Com- 
panies. He is associated with Special 


Agent K. V. Jackson in Fairfield County. 
His headquarters address is the New 
Haven home office of the companies 

Mr. Cloak began his insurance career 
with the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity as a trainee. In 1947 he was ap- 
pointed special agent and bond superin- 
tendent for the Fidelity and Casualty 
of New York, and subsequently served 
for two years as casualty superintendent 
in Philadelphia for the Providence 


Washington companies. Prior to his 
present appointment, Mr. Clark was 
general manager of an insurance agency 
in Greenwich, Conn. 

\ graduate of Buffalo schools, Buffalo, 
New York, Mr. Cloak served for five 
vears during World War II with the 
United States Army. 





O’HALLORAN IS SPECIAL AGENT 

John D. O'Halloran, special agent for 
‘the Hertford Steam Boiler Inspection 
®: Insurance Co., is being transferred 
from the New York office to the com- 
nanv’s branch office in Hartford. Mr. 
O'Halloran served as a lieutenant in the 


Navy during World War 
the company in 1950. His 
be effective September 1. 


II and joined 
transfer will 


American F.& C. Has Cover-All Policy 





American Fire & Casualty Co., Orlando, Fia., has rsached its goal of complete 


protection in “one policy.” 


The company recently unwrapped its exclusive “Amer. 


ican” cover-all policy, which incorporates everything in one policy. 


Pictured above are the 


“American” cover-all trail blazers. They uncovered the 


new “American” policy at regional meetings recently held in West Palm Beach, 
Tampa, Jacksonville, and Orlando, Fla.: (left to right) Baxter M. Porter, vice presi- 
dent (fire); Charles E. Hagar, vice president (casualty); Tom Rowe, fire depart- 
ment manager; Bill Hays, assistant secretary and manager miscellaneous casualty; 


Charlie Williams, agency manager; Allan Jones and Ed Marquardt, 


special field representatives for Florida. 


NEW MOTEL OWNER’S POLICY 


Anchor Casualty Offers Package Policy; 
Special Additions, Upon Need, 
Can Be Added 


A new motel owner’s policy is being 


offered by Anchor Casualty Co. of St. 
Paul. 
Another of the combination “pack- 


it takes into account such 
coverages as fire, burglary, medical pay- 
fidelity and those lia- 


aged” variety, 
neon signs, 
bility lines including premises and 
erations, personal and innkeeper’s. 
cial additions, depending upon need, may 
be added including business interrup- 
tion, plate glass and other coverages. 
Sales inducements provide credit for 
existing insurance so that policies may 
be issued immediately without waiting 
for expiration dates; lower three or five- 
year rate plans and payments on a 
monthly installment basis. The policy 
has been approved and is available in 


ments, 
Op- 
Spe- 


most states where the company is ac- 
tive. 

It is estimated that there are over 
60,000 motels in active operation with 


3,000 opening up yearly. 





Pacific Indemnity Reports 
First Six Months’ Net Loss 


Directors of Pacific Indemnity Co. 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 
70 cents per share, payable October 1, 
to shareholders of record September 15, 
1950. 

For the first six months of 1956 the 
company reported net loss of $102,136, 
compared with a net profit of $776,028, 
or $3.23 per share for the similar period 
of 1955. 

Net premiums written during the first 
six months of 1956, after deducting re- 
insurance ceded, were $14,164,943, com- 
pared with $12,913,850 for the same pe- 
riod of 1955, an increase of 9.69%. Net 
premiums earned amounted to $13,463,- 
779, compared with $12,641,446 for 1955, 
a gain of 6.519 

Total assets, as of June 30, 1956, were 
$52,946,703, an increase of $697,772 during 
the six months’ period. Surplus to 
policyholders was $19,448,478, a decrease 
of $258,546 during the half year. 


“American” 


New York | 


(Continued 


the settlement of a large number oi 
cases which except for the use of the 
panel would not have been settled.” 
Judge Peck pointed out that a less 
measurable, but nevertheless tangible, 
result is the contribution of the panel 
to the trial of a case. “It is not pos- 
sible to say just what effect the inde- 
pendent expert's testimony has_ he ad in 
the reaching of a verdict,” he continued 
“But again it is the opinion of the 
judges who have observed such _ trials 
and verdicts that the opinion of the in- 
dependent expert has been gener rally 
regarded and respected by the jury. 


Improved Medical Testimony 


Aside from the tangible and measur- 
able results, Judge Peck said “that doc- 
tors, lawyers and judges who have been 
in charge of the New York Count) 
experiment are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that there has been another ver! 
substantial though intangible _ result 
from the operations of the panel.” “We 
believe,” he added, “that it has improveé 
the climate of medical testimony 1 
court. The very knowledge that a cast 
may be referred to a panel has serve 
to heighten the care of doctors wh 
examine for both plaintiffs and defend: 
ants. The knowledge that their reports 
may be reviewed by a member of th 


panel is not only sobering but prophy- 
lactic. Doctors can no longer be s 
casual in their examinations or « off f-han 


in their statements to please a retail 


ing lawyer. A new dimension io pre 
fessional responsibility has been adde: 
in this area. 

“All in all,” concluded the speaker, 


“Wwe justices of the Supreme Court © 
New York County feel that the functio! 
of the independent medical expert and 
the use of the panel are a major col 
tribution to the administration of Jus 
tice, both in improving the quality © 
justice and in expediting the dispositio! 
of cases. Our own confidence in the 
panel and our evaluation of its col 
tribution to the administration of justice 
are demonstrated by the fact that 
have incorporated its use in regula! 
court operations and are financing 1 
costs out of the regular court budget 
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Companies to Enter Indiana and Ken- 
tucky Late This Year; Field Forces 
Being Established 
Now operating in 14 eastern states 
\ationwide Insurance has announced 
jans for expansion into Indiana and 
kentucky by late this year or early 1957. 
Murray D. Lincoln, Nationwide, presi- 
ent, said specific “open for business” 
lates will be set as soon as field forces 
re established and necessary authoriza- 
jons are obtained from Kentucky and 

indiana Insurance Departments. 

Plans call for auto, fire, life, and acci- 
ent and health insurance to be written 
yy Nationwide’s three companies—Na- 
jonwide Mutual, Nationwide Fire and 
\ationwide Life. In the current operat- 
ng territory the three companies now 
have over 3,000,000 policies in force, and 
ssets exceed $250,000,000. 

For the time being, Mr. Lincoln said, 
Kentucky will be a unit of Nationwide’s 
West Virginia region and Indiana _ will 
jea unit of the western Ohio region. 





Asks Auto Holiday Checkup 


“Give the auto mechanic time to labor 
jor your Labor Day safety.” With this 
Jogan, the Greater New York Safety 
Council has advised motorists to lose 
no time in getting their cars in A-l 
mechanical condition if they intend to 
join the highway throng over the Labor 
Day week-end. 

Norman A. Olman, director of street 
and highway safety for the Council, 
aid: “Don’t wait until the last day or 
wo and then expect a thorough job 
lone on your car. The holiday traffic 
stream is getting heavier year by year. 
ltamounts to criminal negligence for a 


motorist to get into this traffic in a 
ar on whose mechanical performance 
e can’t depend every minute of the 
trip. 





Granted Stock Sale Permit 
National Surety Corp. of California, 
whose plans were reported in The East- 
Underwriter last week, has been 
granted permit by the Department of 
Insurance to issue and sell 20,000 shares 
of its $100 par value stock at a price to 
et the company $3,550,000, under provi- 
ions of the Insurance Code for capital 
stock and surplus fund investments, and 
touse the funds for the purchase of the 
National Surety Corp., of New York. 





Driver Education Awards 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Mich.; George L. Cleland, president of 
the National Association of Secondary 
— Principals, State Department of 
“ducation, Topeka, Kan.; The Very 
ey, Monsgr. John P. Haverty, Superin- 
oe of Schools, Archdiocese of N. 
; Dr. Taylor C. Hicks, National As- 
ition of School Boards, Prescott, 
Ariz. 
Dr. Wayne P. Hughes, school and 
ee division, National Safety Coun- 
; Dr. Robert E. Jenkins, superintend- 
ent of Ridgewood, N. J., Public Schools; 
Frank Lowery, director ‘of field services, 
iter-Industry Highway Safety Commit- 


‘ee, Washington, D, C.; Dr. Frederick 
Mofiitt, associate commissioner of 
lucation, State Department of Educa- 
‘ation, Albany, N. Y.; Dr. Herbert J. 
‘tack, director, Center for Safety Edu- 
ation, New York University, and Leo 
Nelch, director of Bureau of Traffic 
safety, State of New Jersey. 

le awards, wood-mounted bronze 


Hlaques, will be presented to the gov- 


‘ors of the states at ceremonies to be 
eld in the near future. 





DISABILITY PAYMENTS RISE 
anadian Government reports expen- 
tures for disability pensions and vet- 
‘Tans allowances in 1955-56 fiscal year 
creased to "sata from $160,351, - 
27 in 1954-5 





VATIONWIDE PLANS EXPANSION 


ASSIGNED RISK REFUSAL 
Okla. Commissioner Hunt Declares In- 
toxication While Driving Is Valid 
Reason for Rejection 
Oklahoma Insurance Commissioner Joe 
B. Hunt has advised the manager of the 
state’s motor vehicle assigned risk plan 
that can refuse applications for 
automobile liability insurance to the plan 
who have had _ their 
drivers licenses cancelled, refused or 
suspended because of drunk driving. 
The action places the liability for re- 
instatement of their drivers licenses upon 
the Insurance Commissioner and the as- 

signed risk plan. 

“T do not feel that it was the intent 
of the law,” said Commissioner Hunt, 
“to place this responsibility upon the 
Insurance Commissioner and the as- 
signed risk plan to qualify drunk drivers 
to again have the opportunity of becom- 


he 


from applicants 


ing a menace to the public. In arriving 
at this conclusion, I have taken into 


consideration the Supreme Court deci- 
sion handed down on July 19, 1955, Case 
No. 36525, where the Court held that 
an insurance contract which has effect 
of furthering any matter or thing pro- 
hibited by statute is void. If insurance 
companies have the right to deny alleged 
bootleggers motor vehicle liability in- 
surance under the plan, then certainly 
they have the right to deny this cover- 
age to drunk drivers, as we know liquor 
is more dangerous in the human con- 
tainer than in the bottle container. 

“T think that these drunk drivers 
should have to qualify for reinstatement 
of their licenses as now provided in the 
financial responsibility law by showing 
proof of financial liability by filing with 
the Commissioner of Public Safety a 
bond or certificate of deposit of money 
or securities not to exceed $11,000, as 


provided for in said law, thus making 
these drunk drivers finance their own 


drunken sprees rather than causing care- 
ful drivers to pay higher insurance 
premiums because of them.” 
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National Council Asks 2.8% 
Comp. Rise for Oklahoma 


An increase averaging 2.8% in work- 


men’s compensation insurance rates has 


been sought by stock insurance com- 
panies writing this coverage in Okla- 
homa. The filing was made with the 


the National 
Insurance. 


state Insurance 
Council on Compensation 

The new filing, which will be subject 
to Board approval after a public hear- 
ing, would raise rates on about half the 
various industry categories and lower 
them on the other half. However, Board 
Secretary Louis Woodruff said the over- 
al] increase would be about 2.8%. 

The National Council said the boost 
is necessary because the affected compa- 
nies lost $1,676,225 on claims in 1955. 
Over a five-year period, the losses 
amounted to $4,779,018. 


3oard by 
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TO OPEN MILWAUKEE OFFICE 
A sub-office is established in 
Milwaukee by the Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Co. The 
will open on September 1 and 
serviced by Special Agents W. 7 
and J. A. Baryenbruch. 
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Cites Reinsurer’s Place 


(Continued from Page 25) 


rights of the reinsured so as to sue in 


the latter’s name those parties that 
might be responsible for the loss. Ordin- 
arily, this might not be too important 
in that both of the insurers desire to 


recoup their losses.” 
However, Mr. Tressler went on to 
point out instances where the reinsured 
may decline or waive its privilege of 
recoupment because of business relations. 
He noted that in these instances the re- 
insurer can, if it desires, preserve this 
privilege by inserting a subrogation 
clause in the treaty so as to permit it 
to sue either in its own name or in the 
name of the reinsured, should it desire 
to do so, and by electing to take the 
latter’s name in lieu of its own, eliminate 
the subject of reinsurance and its im- 
plications that might be detrimental be- 
fore a court. 
The speaker 
tion is a common 


emphasized that arbitra- 
clause contained in 
reinsurance contracts and it is resorted 
to more frequently than the courts by 
the contracting parties for the purpose 
of settling disputes. He felt it is ex- 
tremely important in that it keeps the 
differences of opinion within the indus- 
try by simple and summary rules with 
the arbiters and umpires usually quali- 
fying as outstanding experts in the in- 
surance field and appreciative of the 
difficulties involved in the subject matter 
of the dispute. 


Cites Pertinent Problem 


“The only pertinent problem that may 


arise under this provision,” said Mr. 
Tressler, “is that the contract of rein- 
surance may not be enforceable in a 


state where arbitration is not recognized 
and the contract cannot be construed as 


a contract of a state which recognizes 
arbitration, or one wherein the parties 
have agreed that arbitration shall be 
conducted in such a sti ite and subject 
to its laws of arbitration.” 

Mr. Tressler, in his concluding re- 
marks, declared that “other than for all 
of the primary insurance carriers’ prob- 


lems involving policy scope and coverage, 
defenses, court decisions and attitudes 
in the various jurisdictions, the potential- 
ities of injuries, replacement value of 
insured property, what may or may not 
be an event, accident or an occurrence 
or a single atmospheric disturbance, the 


reinsurer has no other great concern 
except to remember its own peculiar 
responsibilities and duties, not only as 


respects its own administration and effi- 


cient operation, but those to its rein- 
sureds under its motto ‘Uberrima 
Fides.’” 























FTC Power Decision Will Bring 


Government Into Fire-Casualty Fields 
Nebraska Director of Insurance T. R. Pansing Addresses ABA 


Insurance Law Section; Sees Rating Groups Threatened 


If FTC’s American H. & L. Decision Is Upheld 


Director of Insurance de- 
clared this week that the implications 
of Federal Trade Commission’s decision 
in the American Hospital & Life case 
will bring Government contro] into the 


Nebraska 


fire and casualty insurance business. 
In an address before the insurance 
law section of the American Bar Asso- 


ciation’s annual meeting in Dallas, Tex., 
August 28, Director Pansing explained 


that the FTC majority opinion, uphold- 
ing its interstate regulatory power, 
would require an immediate transfer of 


° 1 . 7. 2c? 
active regulation from the several states 


capitols to Washington. The Commis- 
sion’s decision appears to negate the 
effect of the McCarran-Ferguson Act 


which placed insurance regulation in 
state jurisdiction. 

Commissioner Pansing pointed out 
that Public Law 15 (McCarran-Ferguson 
Act) which has been relied upon to 
check the operations of the FTC Act 
has been relied upon by fire and 
casualty rating bureaus and insurers as 
a cloak of immunity from application 
of the Sherman and Clayton Acts cover- 
ing anti-trust and anti-monopolies. 


also 


Prosecution at Any Time 


“Tt follows,” Commissioner Pansing 
declared, “that if the FTC Act is fully 
operable even though the activities it 
covers are regulated by state law, then 
so are the anti-trust and anti-monopoly 
acts operable even though state rating 
laws effectively accomplish the desired 
ends.” This, will bring about at any 
time, the sp€aker continued, “the prose- 
cution of most of the large fire and 
casualty rating and rate-fixing groups 
in the country, with the imposition of 
huge penalties.” 


Commissioner Pansing brought out 
that the FTC decision of its regulatory 
supremacy is “under vigorous attack in 
the press, in the courts, in Congres- 
sional offices, by all segments of the in- 
surance industry and by state Commis- 
sioners. It is charged that this is just 
one more Federal agency seeking to 
magnify its size and importance by 
grabbing new power over a huge indus- 
try without benefit of authorizing legis- 
lation. It is pointed out that the three 
members who concurred in the majority 
opinion are also the three newest mem- 
bers of the Commission. It is noted 
that the American Hospital decision, 
which reversed the hearing examiner 
and sustained the appeal of FTC law- 
yers, was written by a new Commis- 
sioner, Robert Kern, who until recently 
was himself one of those lawyers work- 
ing on the citations of insurance compa- 


nies involving this jurisdictional prob- 
lem. Many critics of the opinion argue 
that Commissioner Kern should have 
disqui ilified himself.” 

he speaker explained that a very 
forceful minority opinion was written 
by FTC Chairman John W. Gwynne, in 
the American Hospital case. “It was 


concurred in by Commissioner Lowell 


B. Mason, senior member of the Com- 
mission, who also wrote an additional, 
Separate dissent,” Mr. Pansing added. 


‘Those who attack the majority opinion 
point out that Chairman Gwynne was 
a member of Congress at the time of 


passage of the McCarran-Ferguson Act, 
and that he served on the joint confer- 
ence committee of the House and Sen- 
ate which actually put together the dis- 
puted language of the Act. The anomaly 
of Commissioner Kern prevailing over 
Chairman Gwynne on the question of 
Congressional intent under such circum- 
stances is regarded by many as patently 
absurd.” 

No attempt was made by Director 
Pansing, during his address, to argue 
or explore the law involved in the juris- 
dictional issue of the American Hospital 
& Life decision. He declared that this 
will be expertly done by counsel in their 
briefs and arguments on appeal before 
the Circuit Court in New Orleans. Mr. 
Pansing asserted that he believed the 
FTC majority opinion to be clearly 
wrong and that the FTC Act will be 
held inapplicable under the fact situa- 
tion raised by the American Hospital 
case. 

Speaking of the difficult position in 
which the accident and sickness insur- 
ance industry finds its advertising to- 
day, the speaker declared that the only 
prudent course an advertiser has is to 
try to satisfy both the requirements 
of Washington and of his Statehouse at 
the same time. Mr. Pansing noted that 
the problem is further complicated by 
the fact that mere compliance with 
FTC advertising rules is apparently no 
legal or moral bar to citation, as several 
mail-order companies have discovered 
by being cited in the face of such com- 
pliance. 

Practical Aspects of Regulation 

The Nebraska Director of Insurance 
then turned his attention to the prac- 
tical aspects of the regulation of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance advertising. 
“As any official skilled in insurance su- 


pervision will testify,” he said, “every 
facet of such supervision is closely re- 
lated to others. The new advertising 


rules directly affect such apparently di- 
verse items as the forms that policies 
will take, the experimentation with new 
or expanded types of coverage, the prob- 


lem of so-called non-cancellable policy 
reserves, and many iets. For that 
reason it is important that the whole 


of the insurance regulatory power be 
retained intact in the same hands. Geo- 
graphical decentralization emerges as an 
aid rather than a detriment to good 
regulation, especially so long as general 
state-to-state uniformity as is now ac- 
complished by the activity and prestige 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners can be maintained. 

“Minor differences in regulation based 
on local custom or need are proper and 
desirable,” he continued. “The fact that 
there have been and are some demon- 


strated weaknesses in the pattern of 
state regulation should not be viewed 
as a conclusive indictment any more 


than the recent income tax scandals or 
RFC improprieties prove anything as to 
the Federal government.” 

Director Pansing went on to point out 
that a large and valuable body of ad- 
ministrative practice has grown up 
among the states in this field. He noted 
that relatively small use is made of the 
forma] procedures involving citations, 


St. Louis A. & H. Assn. 
Plans September DITC 


SET SEPTEMBER 27 MEETING 
Association Has Ambitious Program of 
Speakers for 1956-57; Weiss to ad- 
dress Group 


Jack Lewis of the Mutual of Omaha, 
as president of St. Louis Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, has 
announced that the Association’s dis- 


ability insurance training course for 1956- 
57 will open on September 12 at St. Louis 
University. 

The first meeting of the Association 
for the 1956-57 season will be held on 
September 27, with A. L. Weiss, secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Chapter, Chartered 
Property & Casualty Underwriters, as 
the guest speaker. He is a member of 
the law firm of Thomas, Busse, Weiss, 
Cullen & Godfrey. His subject will be: 
“Use of the A.&H. Insurance on the 
Key-Man With Tax Deduction Conse- 
quences to the Employer.” 


Highlights of Coming Year 


At the same meeting, Past President 
Hal B. Miller will report on the activi- 
ties of the International convention held 
at Miami, Fla. President Lewis has also 
revealed the following other highlights 
for the Association during 1956-57: 

October 25, Guest Speaker, S. B. 
Stottup, general agent for Mutual of 
Omaha at Decatur, Il., with his subject: 
“Dramatizing the Sale.” 

November 29, Guest Speaker, Ray Lon- 


non, Illinois state manager, Sterling In- 
surance Co., on a subject still to be 
announced. 


January 3, 1957, the guest speaker is 
to be Stanford Miller, vice president, 


Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. His subject will be: “Rein- 


surance—Its Contribution to the Agents’ 
Welfare.” 

January 31, 1957, the guest speaker will 
be John G. ’Gallow ay, interim director, 
International Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters in charge of the 
DITC program. He will speak on: 
“Sales Aids & Ideas.” 

In addition to President Lewis, the 
1956 - 57 officers of the St. Louis Associa- 
tion include: Vice President, Claude C. 
Renow, Jr., World Insurance Co.; secre- 
tary, D. ‘R. Means, American National 
Insurance Co., and treasurer, Jack W. 
Bunch, Continental Casualty Co. 

Directors are: William A. Perkins, 
L. T. Cramer, John Dugan, Ben J. Hitz, 
Hal B. Miller and William H. Steinlage. 





show cause orders, etc. He emphasized 
that the typical solution to a supervisory 
problem by a state Insurance Commis- 
sioner is informal—without publicity or 
fan-fare. 

“When an illegal or undesirable prac- 
tice by one or more companies comes 
to an Insurance Commissioner’s atten- 
tion,” said Director Pansing, “he re- 
quests that the proper executives con- 
fer with him on the matter. After con- 
ference if the Commissioner still thinks 
the practice should be discontinued, or 
the words of the ad changed, or the 
claim paid or the rate changed, or what- 
ever the case may be, his mere recom- 
mendation will in almost every case be 
immediately complied with. 

“This happens quietly 
times each year in state capitols all 
over the country. Insurance is today 
almost universally an industry with a 
public conscience. In cases of the recal- 
citrant few the Commissioner has a 
variety of legal remedies available to 
him. During my four years as a state 
Commissioner, no company has ever 
refused to carry out my considered rec- 
ommendation.” 

Commissioner Pansing concluded that 
accident and sickness advertising is at 
a higher level today than that of any 
other industry in the United States. He 
declared that level must be sustained, 
but not at the price of loss of public 
confidence in an industry of such high 
integrity. 


hundreds of 


Ennes Wants Emphasis 


August 31, 195¢ 


Placed on Good Health | 


ADDRESSES _ PA. 


Declares Presence of Good Living Should 
Be Stressed Rather Than Absence 


of Disease 


Howard Ennes, director of the Public 
Health Bureau, the Equitable Society, 
told the fifth annual Pennsylvania state 


CONFERENCE | 


health conference, held at Penn State | 


University last week, that it was time 


to emphasize the presence of good 
health and good living, rather than | 
merely talk about the absence of dis- 


ease. The promotion of this attitude 
depends on individual and family action, 
backed up by efforts on the community 
level, he added. 


Sharing the platform with the Equi- | 


table public health director at the final 
session were Governor Thomas YM. 
Leader of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Lowell 
T. Coggeshall, special assistant to the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
& Welfare. 


Public Interested in Medical 
Information 
Speaking on “Personal Responsibili- | 


ties in Health,” Mr. Ennes declared that 
the public is keenly interested in medi- 
cal information, not only in fighting ill- 
nesses, but in preventive medicine, as 
well as the social and economic aspects 
of good health. The enlightened lay- 
man, he said, already has a keen insight 
into his needs. He knows, the speaker 
explained, that “facilities for health and 
medical care are obviously necessary, 
and public support is forthcoming— along 
with questions as to how such facilities 
can be managed more efficiently and 
economically, and how they might be 
related to other community health serv- 
ices.” 

He cited the spectacular growth in 
health insurance, which “must be viewed 
as an expression of real interest in pre- 
vention—in this case, not of disease, but 
of economic trouble. The informed and 
independent man—and his tribe will in- 
crease—wants to solve his problems in 
his own way,” Mr. Ennes told the 
group. “He wants facts and cues... 
he will be resistant to prefabricated so- 
lutions.” 


‘ 


Five Lines of Action 


The Equitable spokesman suggested 
five lines of action which public health 
leaders might explore for the immediate 
future: 


1. The general public is eager for 
non-emergency scientific health data 
which they can apply to their daily liv- 
ing. It should be made readily available 
to them, 

2. A functional concept of health de- 
mands a rising level of personal and 
family responsibility for health behavior. 
Public health leaders and the community 
should be ready to accept this enlight- 
ened attitude on the part of the general 
public. 

3. There should be a common meeting 
ground—“a partnership for health”—be- 
tween citizens and professionals within 
the community for maximum problem 
solving. 


4. Research must be furthered, not 
only in medicine, but in the related fields 
of sociology and psychology. 

5. Since so much of the future de 
pends on an informed public, a major 
health education effort must be under- 
taken for substantial progress. 

Mr. Ennes also touched on the need 
for competent workers in public health. 
He said the time to interest prospective 
career- seekers in this rewarding field 
was not in college, but on the secondary 
school level, from where students could 
continue to enlarge their directions 
This, he warned, was necessary, lest 
communities expand their health serv 
ices, only to limit benefits for want 10 
trained personnel. ° 
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Martin Doubts Uniform A. & S. Law 
Has Created Uniformityin Policy Forms 


After six years since the adoption of 
the Uniform Individual Accident & 
Sickness Policy Provisions Law by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners and its enactment by 45 out 
of 52 U. S. jurisdictions, Mark Martin, 
Dallas attorney, told the American Bar 
Association that it is doubtful that there 
js any more uniformity in accident and 
health policy forms than before. 
Speaking before the insurance law 
ection at the ABA annual meeting in 
Dallas, August 28, Mr. Martin, who is 
with Strasburger, Price, Kelton, Miller 
& Martin, declared that many of the 
lw variations introduced by the several 
sates are probably improvements. How- 
eer, he questioned whether they are 
substantial enough to justify sacrifice 
of uniformity. 

In addition to the 45 jurisdictions 
which have enacted the Uniform Law, 
the speaker pointed out that an addi- 
tional six jurisdictions have permitted 
the use of the Uniform provisions, even 
though no legislation has been enacted. 

Minnesota—Only Holdout State 

Mr. Martin cited Minnesota as the 
only holdout state which has not only 
failed to enact the legislation but has 
refused to permit use of the Uniform 
law provisions. As a result, he de- 
dared, this has required all companies 
operating in that state to issue a special 
policy containing the old standard pro- 
visions. The Dallas attorney went on 
to examine the Uniform Law as enacted 
in order to indicate what variations 
have developed. 

“The Uniform Law,” he explained, 
‘introduced a new principle into acci- 
dent and health insurance by providing 
that after a policy has been in force 
for three years, no claim shall be denied 
on the basis of misstatements in the 
application, or on the contention that 
the infirmity existed prior to the date of 
issuance of the policy. Twelve of the 
states adopting the Uniform Law have 
teduced this period from three years 
to two years. 

“One state, New Mexico, has reduced 

this three-year provision of Uniform 
Law down to zero, so that the effect is 
to eliminate altogether the defense that 
the disease or physical condition existed 
prior to the effective date of the policy. 
This, of course, has the effect of under- 
mning a basic concept of individual 
accident and health underwriters, in that 
this means insuring against an existing 
10SS, 
“Therefore,” declared the speaker, “it 
's possible that only by requiring a 
thorough physical examination at the 
me of application can companies afford 
to write individual accident and health 
Insurance coverage in New Mexico. 
such a procedure would probably in- 
volve a prohibitive amount of expense. 
New Mexico has varied the Uniform 
law further by limiting to 30 days, 
instead of 45, the time for rejection by 
the company of applications for rein- 
statement. The same state also pro- 
vided that the company may cancel only 
atthe end of a premium-payment period, 
nd has extended the grace period pro- 
“sion of the Uniform Law. 


Statute of Limitations 


‘The Uniform Law,” continued Mr. 
Martin, “fixes a three-year statute of 
‘imitations on commencing of legal ac- 
tons on policies. Three states have 
‘xed the limitations period at five, six 
and ten years,” 

However, he pointed out, there are 
Yarations in other respects. “Four 
tates,” he went on, “have failed to pro- 
jg for autopsies as permitted under 
ae. Uniform Law. One state, Missis- 
‘Ppl, has omitted the proration provi- 


sion as to other insurance carried by a 
policyholder. 

“Ohio has adopted a special grace pe- 
riod and renewal provision, the effect 
of which is to make the policy guaran- 
teed renewable for one year each year. 

“Oklahoma has not enacted the can- 
cellation provision of the Uniform Law. 
Furthermore, although the Uniform Law 
precludes liability for any loss resulting 
from the insured’s being intoxicated 
Oklahoma, although a dry state, has 
deleted that portion of the Uniform 
Law; and therefore an intoxicated per- 
son may recover on his policy in the 
dry state of Oklahoma. 

“Texas, in enacting a Uniform Law, 
changed it in only one respect, adding 
a provision fixing a maximum age limit 
of 25 years on non-dependent children 
in a family-group policy. 

“West Virginia has added a provision 
prohibiting an exclusion for expenses or 
benefits from workmen’s compensation. 

“Rhode Island has added to the law 
some language seeking to clarify the 
right of judicial review. 


Modifies Uniform Law Effect 


“North Carolina has, by some supple- 
mentary legislation in 1955, modified the 
effect of the Uniform Law by providing 
that a company must give notice, grad- 
uated according to the length of time 
a policy is in force, before exercising 
its right to refuse to renew a policy, 
the notice ranging from 30 days to two 
years. As a result, most insurers in 
North Carolina have discontinued issu- 
ing the renewable at the option of the 
company type of policy, changing over 
to a guaranteed renewable policy. Many 
companies have withdrawn from the 
state on account of this statute. 

“Louisiana and Georgia have recently 
enacted additional legislation which in- 
directly modifies the Uniform Law. This 
new provision is known in the industry 
as ‘the ten-day free look.’ It entitles 
an insured to keep a policy for ten 
days, and then to return the policy and 
receive a refund of all premiums paid. 


Whether this type of provision may 
ultimately be attacked as_ in conflict 
with anti-rebating and discrimination 


laws offers an interesting question. In- 
cidentally, with this sort of provision, it 
would be possible for a policyholder to 
provide himself with continuous cover- 
age for a substantial length of time, 
by buying a new policy every ten days. 








ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


Nationally operating Multiple Line insurance co. (4,000 employes) 
located in small midwestern town has opening in Actuarial Dept. for 
young man interested in Group Field. Qualifications desired are: 2 
years’ experience in Accident and Health insurance particularly 
Group; masters degree in actuarial science or math; successful com- 
pletion of some parts of Actuarial Society exams; age 20-35. This man 
will begin training at once to assume full actuarial responsibility for 
rates in Group. Excellent salary, benefits program, and opportunity 
for advancement. Our employes know about this ad. Write Box 2445, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38. 








Educators of America to 
Write Disability & Life 


Educators Insurance Co. of America, 
Los Angeles, has filed application with 
the California Department of Insurance 
for a certificate of authority to transact 
life and disability insurance. 

The company had sold 366,721 shares 
of its capital stock, $10 par value at 
$20 per share to net the company $734,- 
420, of which sum $367,210 is to be capi- 
tal and $367,210, surplus. 

Officers of the company are: Olive M. 
Donegan, president; Joseph Schwartz, 
executive vice president; Robert Haley, 
secretary, and Kermit Dale, treasurer. 

The new company is owned and con- 
trolled by teachers in the California 
school system. 





This provision also may invite the com- 
petitive practice known in the industry 
as ‘twisting’ a policyholder from one 
company to another.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin declared it 
must be borne in mind that we have 
been discussing only the provisions 
which are required to be included in 
the policies. “In addition,” he declared, 
“there are the benefit provisions. Ex- 
cept for California, which has a com- 
prehensive administrative code setting 
forth restrictions and limitations on the 
benefit provisions of policies, approval 
of policies in almost all other states is 
administered by Departmental require- 
ments involving individual opinion. For 
this reason, there are many special re- 
quirements among the various state In- 
surance Departments as to the manner 
in which benefits may be expressed, and 
as to the type of coverage which may 
be afforded.” 
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We Have Just the Policy 
You Are Looking For! 


The Income Security Accident and Sickness Policy is our 
most popular form. If you have not familiarized yourself with 
it, step into our office on the 11th floor or send for descriptive 
literature and be your own judge. If Hospitalization Expense 
Insurance is what you need, don’t overlook the excellent forms 
we have for either the Individual or for the Entire Family. 


All of our policies are tops! They are underwritten by the 
National Casualty Company of Detroit. 


JAMES R. GARRETT, INC. 


Manager, Eastern A. @ H. Department 
NATIONAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
The Friendly, Service-with-a-Smile Brokers’ Office 


REctor 2-4567 


NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 








THREE BMA SALES MEETINGS 





Held This Month in Boise, Spokane and 
Salt Lake City; Discuss New 
Services 
Three sales meetings of field represen- 
tatives were held by the Business Men’s 
Assurance Co. in the latter part of 

this month. 

More than 35 BMA salesmen attended 
the meetings which are being held at 
Boise, Idaho, August 23; at Spokane, 
Washington, August 24-25; and at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, August 27-28, 

J. C. Higdon, president, attended the 
meetings in Spokane and Salt Lake 
City. Also representing the company at 
all three meetings were G. J. Tritch, 
field manager, and C. R. Moreland, sales 
assistant. 

At the business sessions, the represen- 
tatives heard discussions of the new 
insurance services offered by BMA, in- 
cluding recent additions and improve- 
ments in the company’s line of wholesale 
accident and health contracts. 





Mutual of Omaha Advances 


Fleckenstein and Minton 


_ Two members of Mutual of Omaha’s 
internal audit staff have received execu- 
tive appointments, W. J. Maginn, Mutual 
secretary and comptroller, has revealed. 
_ William Fleckenstein has been named 
internal audit department manager and 
John D. Minton has been named admin- 
istrative assistant to Mr. Maginn. 

Mr. Fleckenstein attended Benson 
High School and Creighton University 
in Omaha. He has been with Mutual 
since 1949, serving in the PRD and allo- 
cation departments prior to joining the 
internal audit section. 

A graduate of Cathedral High School 
in Lincoln, Neb., Mr. Minton also at- 
tended Creighton and joined Mutual’s 
underwriting department in 1950 upon 
his graduation from the university. He 
moved to the planning department in 
1951 where he did cost analysis work 
and was instrumental in forming the 
internal audit department which he 
joined in April of 1953. 





Teacher Department Agent 


David R. Davis has been appointed an 
agent in Educators Mutual’s teacher 
department. He will be associated with 
the Lancaster company’s Philadelphia 
branch office. 

Mr. Davis, a graduate of Millersville 
State Teachers College and holder of 
a master’s degree in school administra- 
tion from Temple University, sold life 
and accident and sickness insurance for 
several years in addition to teaching. 





Tele-Trip Moves to D. C. 


Tele-Trip Policy Co. Inc., wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association, has 


moved its general offices from New York 
City to new quarters in the Cafritz 
Building, 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Mutual affiliate han- 
dles air travel insurance. 

The move was made, according to Paul 
F. Brabazon, Tele-Trip president, to 
better service and communication facili- 
ties to the company’s world-wide operat- 
ing bases. 
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Hospital & Medical And Group Writings In 1955 


The following aggregate tables on 
hospital and medical experience and 
Group accident and health experience in 
1955 on a nationwide basis, has been 
compiled by the New York Insurance 
Department from data reported in the 
Insurance Expense Exhibits filed as of 
December 31, 1955. Incurred losses are 
based upon the case estimate reserves 
and exclude allocated claim expense. 
Expense ratios included both allocated 
and unallocated claim expense. Country- 
wide figures are on the net basis after 
reinsurance. The New York State fig- 
ures are on a direct basis excluding re- 
insurance, 

All ratios are 
miums, except 


earned pre- 
“Commission 


based on 
those for 


5] 


and Brokerage” and “Taxes and Fees’ 
which are based on written premiums. 
Expenses do not include Federal income 
tax. Net gain shows results before con- 
sideration of Federal income tax. Total 
and aggregate figures include the busi- 
ness of all companies. 


Hospital & Medical Leaders 


The ten leading companies in hospital 
and medical coverage (net premiums 
earned countrywide) last year were: 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation—$58,516,535; Continental Casu- 
alt y—$20,855,074; Travelers — $3,490,006 ; 
Security Mutual — $3,004,357; — Royal- 
Liverpool Group — $2,796,030; Federal 
Life & Casualty—$2,712,444; National 


Casualty—$2,567,482; American Casualty 
of Reading—$2,072,426; New York Life 
—$1,813,409; Nationwide Mutual—$1,- 
794,975. 
Group Accident and Health 

Metropolitan Life lead in Group acci- 
dent and health lines in 1955 (net pre- 
miums earned countrywide) with $240,- 
247,471. Other insurance companies in 
the top ten category were: Aetna Life— 
$195,946,127; Travelers — $144,923,277; 
Equitable Society of New York—$142,- 
459,741; Prudential—$100,015,243; Con- 
necticut General Life—$67,676,165; John 
Hancock—$57,860,155; Continental Casu- 
alty—$51,039,284; New York Life—$26,- 
259,612; Continental Assurance — $26,- 
108,222. 


HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL EXPERIENCE — 1955 


LOSS AND EXPENSE RATIOS 


{ **E? — based on earned premiums 
\ ““W*? — based on written premiums 








| Net 

| premiums 

| written 

| (Countrywide) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| earned 
(Countrywide) 


Unverwritine Ratios 
ji (Countrywide) 
Net 


ANaLysiIs OF EXPENSES 


New Yorg State 


(Countrywide) EXPERIENCE 





premiums 
Loss 

adjust- 
ment 
“E” 


Losses 


incurred 
+ 
OR 


Expenses Net 
(adjusted)| gain 
(adjusted) 


Commis- 

sion and 

brokerage! tion 
“we 


: Incurred 
Direct loss 
ratio 


“pn 


earned } 


Taxes 
General and 
“Ee” pI premiums 


Other 
acquisi- 


“eR” 





STOCK COMPANY (F. & C.) 
AGGREGATES 

$30, 275, 856 

39, 488, 268 


MUTUAL COMPANY (fF. & C.) 
AGGREGATES 

3,930, 959 

4,305,729 


LIFE AND A. & H. COMPANY 
AGGREGATES 





81,357,090 
78, 139,670 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 
AGGREGATES 
326, 894 
1,102, 609 





$30, 844, 427 
38, 831,789 


3,727, 862 
4,279,770 


76,697,715 
76,768,915 














188, 587 : 60.7 
914,673 | . 45.6 





$4,135, 425 
5, 134, 488 


527, 468 
569, 155 


13,851, 221 
12,701,435 

















GROUP ACCIDENT AND HEALTH EXPERIENCE — 1955 








| | 

| 
Net 

premiums | 

| written j 

| (Countrywide) | 

| 


(Countrywide) 


UnperwritinG Ratios 
(Countrywide) 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENSES 


New York Strate 


(Countrywide) EXPERIENCE 





premiums 


| 
earned | 


Net | 
| 
| 
| 


| adjust- 
ment 
“BE” 


| 
Losses Expenses} Net 
incurred |(adjusted)| gain 
“—E (adjusted 
| 


| 
| Loss 
| 


Commis- 
sion and 
brokerage 

“Ww 


Other | ; Incurred 
acquisi- | General Direct 

| ge i premiums 

| 


tion 
earned 


“Ep 





STOCK COMPANY (F. & C.) 
AGGREGATES 
$192, 271,356 
225,231,826 | 
249,618,879 | 
288,788,472 


47,111,636 
55,972,351 
60,329,926 
69, 666,044 


LIFE AND A. & H. COMPANY 
AGGREGATES 

648, 445,176 

792,871,987 

884,504,904 

1,006, 906,170 


REINSURANCE COMPANY 
AGGREGATES 
1,697,140 
1,451,761 
2,557,970 
3,433,175 








46,924,472 
55,548,077 
58,332,492 
69,080, 857 


983,711,216 


1,408,528 
1,549,744 
2,759,281 
3,166,004 

















$37,319, 463 
40,348,027 
41,630,530 
47,874,278 





14,172,540 
14,994,991 
14,581,249 | 
14,897 .906 


| 
| 
98,974,087 | 

















FTC Repeals 1950 Mail 
Order Advertising Rules 


The 1950 trade practice rules govern- 
ing mail insurance advertising has been 
repealed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the FTC announced. 

Repeal of these rules was suggested 
because, with the adoption of new Com- 
mission rules for accident and health 
advertising, the FTC declared in its 
order rescinding the earlier set, the new 
Set contains “provisions substantially 
different” from those of the 1950 order. 

Commissioner Sigurd Anderson pre- 


sided at a hearing on the recent pro- 
posal, held last month. The only group 
testifying, the Association of Insurance 
Advertisers, which represents a large 
segment of direct mail carriers, had led 
the request for a trade practice confer- 
ence which promulgated the 1950 rules; 
this association expressed no objection 
to the current action. 

The chief difference in the two orders 
is the inclusion in the 1950 rules of 
definition of unfair advertising practices 
covering life as well as A. & S. mail 
solicitation. The 1956 rules, relating only 
to accident and_ sickness advertising, 
apply to all varieties of health insurance 


| 

| 

| 
Correction 

In last week’s edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter listing the aggregate tables 
on accident insurance experience in 
1955 on a nationwide basis, it was er- 
roneously reported that U. S. Casualty 
was the leading writer on this line of 
insurance. 

Travelers was the nation’s leading 
writer in this field in 1955 (net pre- 
miums earned countrywide) with $18,- 
573,670. 





writers and agency companies in addi- 
tion to direct mail insurers. 

. / 

é 





Urges P. L. 15 Amendment 


In his recommendations for a halt 
to the overreaching of Government 
sovereignty in the insurance business 
Dr. John F. X. Finn, dean, Fordham 
University School of Law, told the 
American Bar Association’s annual 
meeting in Dallas, this week that “the 
majority opinion in the American 
Hospital case should be met head 
on by an amendment to the McCarran 
Act.” 

The full text of Dean Finn’s ad- 
dress appears on page 3 of this issue. 


Laughlin Befuddled 
On “Question of Policy 


EXAMINER DECLINES TO RUL 








Mass. Bonding & Insurance Motion t 
Suspend Deceptive Ad Charges Re. 
ferred to Commission 


Washington, D. C—An FTC hearin 
examiner this week declined to rule o 
an insurance company motion to sus 
pend the deceptive advertising charge 
against it because it ‘has accepted th 
new trade practice rules governing ad 
vertising of accident and sickness coy 
erage. 

Loren H. Laughlin certified the m 
tion of Massachusetts Bonding & Insu 








Denies Mass. Bonding Motion 

Washington, D, C.—The Federal Trad 
Commission this week denied a motio’ 
by Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
Co. to. suspénd charges of deceptiv 
A. & S. advertising against the com 
pany on grounds that it has accepte 
and is complying with the trade practic 
rules recently promulgated by the FT(¢ 
to regulate health insurance advertising 

i eeaeheciadian aldeabemetiens 
ance directly to the Commission fo 
resolution, holding that the Boston com 
pany’s move involved a “question o 
policy” beyond the scope of a hearing 
examiner’s authority. 

An earlier motion along these sam 
lines filed by Federal Life & Casualt 
of Battle Creek, Mich., was turned dow# 
by hearing examiner Frank Hier, Th 
Commission upheld Mr. Hier’s deni 
of the motion. In light of this decisio 
the FTC may be expected to take th 
same action with respect to the second 
motion. 

Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance 
in its motion and the subsequent hearing 
held by Mr. Laughlin, argued that it he 
discontinued all of the advertising 
against which the charges of deceptioq 
had been leveled, and has revamped al 
its advertising material to conform wit 
the NATC Code and, more recently, h 
become signatory to the FTC trad 
practice rules, is presently complyi 
with them and will continue to do so. 

Submits 20 Exhibits 

In support of its position, the compan 
submitted some 20 exhibits containing 
all its current advertising and the policie 
to which this advertising relates. 

Mr. Laughlin, in his order certifying 
the motion to the Commission, said thal 
a ruling by him, “either granting 0 
denying such motion, would  infring§ 
upon certain matters of policy which the 
Commission thas reserved to itself and 
has not delegated to any hearing exami 
ner and has also held cannot be legall 
delegated by the Commission to a heat 
ing examiner.” E 

Furthermore, he declared, to decidé 
either way would, in effect, amount to 
prejudgment of the over-all case. There 
fore, if it should get to the hearing 
stage by virtue of final Commissi0 
denial of the motion, he would propery 
have to disqualify himself from hearing 








it. 

Mr. Laughlin also pointed out tha 
although there are numerous precedent 
for the dismissal or suspension of com 
plaints because of the adoption of trad} 
practice rules, no previous case involving 
this set of circumstances included amy 
pending jurisdictional question. There 
fore, he added, “they do not establist 
any precise policy precedents in ti 
proceeding.” 
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